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Leadership Development 


In your November 1957 Aputt Leap- 
ERSHIP magazine you printed an article 
titled “Leadership Education in American 
Colleges,” by Gordon J. Klopf. 

In the article Mr. Klopf stated that 
he made an informal national survey 
through a questionnaire letter to various 
institutions to try to find out what is 
being done in the colleges today in 
leadership development. I do not know 
the extent or coverage of Mr. Klopf's 
survey; however, it is rather disturbing 
that from such a survey no mention was 
apparently made of the leade ship pro- 
gram carried on by the Air Force ROTC. 


I sincerely believe that this is the most 
comprehensive leadership deve lopme nt 
program carried on in the colleges today, 
and would be glad to submit to you 
for your consideration a brief explanation 
of the Air Force ROTC leadership pro- 
gram. At the same time I invite you to 
visit the Air Force ROTC department 
on your campus and observe first hand 
another college leadership program in 
action. I do not refer here to the activ- 
ities that take place on the drill field, 
although these exercises are a ig of the 
leadership training. Particularly, I invite 
you to examine our leade rship m xt and 
visit our cadet corps staff meetings and 
see leade ship development take place 
through a combination of textbook, class 
work, laboratory, and organization. 


I am not so much disturbed by the 
things Mr. Klopf had to say about leader- 
ship education in American colleges as 
I am about the things that were unsaid. 
I am not so much disturbed about the 
programs described as I am about the 
obvious lack of knowledge about things 
taking pli ice in an adjacent building on 
campuses, that are tot lly unknown and 
unexplored by iaculty le ‘aders who pro- 
fess to be interested in the field of leader- 
ship development and citizenship train- 
ing. 
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Had Professor Jacob studied the atti- 
tude of university professors instead 
university students, or better yet, if he 
had studied the habits of university pro- 
fessors and related those habits to their 
corresponding values, | am wondering if 
he wouldn’t have found a similar en 
a similar attitude, and a similar lack of 
interest in things outside their own spe- 
cialization. 

I wonder if institutions of higher learn- 
ing are meeting their responsibilities in 
the training of future leaders when so 
many of their faculty exhibit so few of 
the leade ship characteristics. It is my 
personal belief that until the day when 
universities place equal importance on 
the man’s ability to teach, as well as on 
his academic training in his subject field, 
we will always have. a lack of leadership 
development among the students who 
have as co-goals in their higher education 
specific skills and abilities and leadership 
as citizens in a free country. 


MERLE F. Oc.e, Ep. D. 
Chief Educational Consultant 
Air Force ROTC, U.S.A.F. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
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Church Adult Education 
We are receiving ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
and are applying its principles to the 
spiritual program we promote at state 
colleges and universities. The minister's 
letter you published in the November 
issue speaks for us, too. Adult education 
under church auspices is a tremendous 
field. 
Rev. RupotpwH NORDEN, 
Commission on College and 
University Work 
The Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, Chicago 
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Leadership Pamphlets Help 


We thought that you might be inter- 
ested in learning of the outstanding suc- 
cess we have been having with an Adult 
Leadership Training Workshop organized 
with AEA leadership pamphlets. We are 
enclosing an announcement of our four- 
session workshop. 

Although we had planned for 20, we 
found that 40 persons, including the en- 
tire staff of the City-County Child Wel- 
fare Department, showed up for our 
first session on “Understanding How 
Groups Work” last week. We have had 
to ge persons on a waiting list because of 
lack of space. 

Our format is for 30 to 40 minutes 
of presentation followed by 45 minutes 
of discussion, questions and answers and 
buzz sessions. After one and_ one-half 
hours, at the end of the session, there is 


a coffee break and participants can stay 
on to chat as long as they like. AEA 
leadership pamphlets are furnished to the 
pe articipants as part of their registration. 
Advance reading is encouraged. 
Outstanding persons in our local com- 
munities have been invited to lead the 
workshops and in all cases have eagerly 
accepted. This is our first experience in 
leadership training with an adult group 
and thus far we are extremely pleased 
with the interest shown and the level otf 
participation. We have also found that 
women outnumber the men about three 
to one in enrollment, even though the 
workshops are being held in the evening. 


Haroip H. BENowirz 
Executive Director, 
Jewish Community Council 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Helping Di rage Adults” 
Very briefly, I am extremely in- 
te reste d in trying ‘to ee new ways 
whereby the Christian church can help 
“que stioning adults” find answers to the 
basic questions of their lives. The modern 
age with its tensions and global pressures 
is turning more and more prasad 3 to the 
church in search of answers. I feel that, 
in general, the church is not doing nearly 
as ‘adequate a job of helping the 2m find 
these answers as it dealt 
In our church here, we have had some 
fair success with adult study groups and 
it is this area of adult education which I 
wish to study more fully and look into 
more deeply as, perhaps, the key. I dis- 
cussed the program with Dr. Philip 
Anderson of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Dr. Cyril O. Houle of the 
Department of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and both seemed to feel 
it a valid project. 
Rev. KENNETH STOKES 
Highland Park Congregational 
Church 
Miles City, Montana 
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__Reprints of Article 


I note in the December issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP an article, “The 
Church and Adult Education” by Don 
Definer. It would suit my purposes in 
several teaching situations to have re- 
prints of the article. If these are not avail- 
able, may I have permission to duplicate 
by mime ograph all or parts of the article? 
If the reprints are available I should like 
to have 50 copies. 


Pau B. IRwin 

Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 

Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont 
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By LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


a | 

._ man is often called the 
social animal who seeks the com- 
pany of his fellows, without whom 
he could not survive, we might per- 
haps inquire what blocks or pre- 
vents individuals from joining and 
participating actively in organiza- 
tions. Some one would point out 
that the multiplicity of organiza- 
tions in our society makes it im- 
possible to belong to more than a 
tew, although some, called “joiners,” 
belong to many organizations. This 
would leave us with the question 
of what governs the selection of 
organizations a person joins. 

As one reflects upon this situa- 
tion and the many aspects it reveals, 
it is clear that no simple answer can 
be given to the question of what 
factors influence individuals. Rather 
than offering one partial answer, 
which wiil be biased and not very 
illuminating, let me try to clarify 
what the que stion involves and the 
different ways in which we may 
approach it. I hope, therefore, you 
will bear with me if I attempt to 
indicate that how we answer this 
question depends in large measure 
upon our assumptions — assump- 
tions we often make, but do not 
always recognize or declare. 


Why People Join 

When we ask what intrapsychic 
motivations cause individuals to join 
organizations, we should recognize 
that already we have committed 


DR. LAWRENCE Kk. FRANK, psy- 
chologist, author and lecturer delivered 
the address, from which this article is 
adapted, at the 1956 Conference of 
the CNO. He is author of How to be 
a Modern Leader, and Your Adoles- 
cent at Home and at School, as well 
as many magazine articles. 
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WHAT INFLUENCES PEOPLE 


ourselves by the terms of that ques- 
tion to a series of assumptions about 
individuals, more specifically to the 
psychoana tlytic view of human be- 
havior as arising from intrapsychic 
processes, of impulses, drives, emo- 
tions and affects. Following this 
lead, we may say that from our life 
experiences, our forgotten child- 
hood, we bring persistent needs, 
desires, and feelings which control 
or determine behavior, usually 
without our awareness. 

Thus it may be said that a person 
joins an organization because of his 
basic anxiety, his insecurity, his de- 
sire for power or protection, as a 
sublimation of impulses which he 

cannot gratify directly, but may re- 

lease in sy mbolic form in the organ- 
ization. Or, it may be said that the 
individual's behavior is primarily a 
search for tension reduction, and he 
joins an organization because it re- 
leases tension which he cannot sus- 
tain. 

Likewise, we may say that a 
person identifies with an organiza- 
tion, finding in it a replacement for 
the “lost object”’—the mother per- 
son, which he seeks throughout life. 
Here we see how an organization 
which has clearly established pur- 
poses, goals and activities may be- 
come a vehicle for the individual's 
private and unconscious strivings. 
It is as if an organization were like 
a street car or bus headed for a 
known destination which each pas- 
senger boards to travel toward the 
individualized goals he seeks; treat- 
ing the organization primarly as an 
instrument to be left when it no 
longer serves his purpose, or has 
carried him to his immediate desti- 
nation. 


Our assumption of intrapsychic 


motivations gives us a view of the 
individual's relation to an organiza- 
tion which however insightful, 
nevertheless leaves us more or less 
perplexed because we may assume 
these motivations, but without in- 
tensive clinical study of each per- 
son, we cannot discover which or 
how much they are operating in 
any specific individual. 


Unconscious Motivation 

The generalized interpretation 
that persons seek pleasure and 
avoid pain also leaves us bafHled be- 
cause we cannot easily convert the 
pleasure principle into an under- 
standing of how individuals volun- 
tarily join and actively participate 
in an organizational program unless 
you accept a purely hedonistic basis 
of all behavior—that man is gov- 
erned, as the animal psychologists 
insist, by reward and punishment. 


This hedonistic inte rpretation has 
to be strained and greatly extended 
to encompass purposive striving for 
long-term goals in company with 
others. In the same w ay, the doc- 
trine of tension reduction as the 
purpose of all behavior, as some 
strongly assert, becomes difficult to 
verouciic with the many activities 
in which individuals and groups 
deliberately seek to build up ten- 
sions, voluntarily endure fatigue 
and hardships. Even the young 
baby likes to play peek-a- -boo, and 
the child enjoys building an ever 
higher tower of tottering blocks, 
while school children and adoles- 
cents find great satisfaction in 
games with arduous endeavors and 
strict rules which make their play 
more complicated and difficult. 

Our difficulties are enlarged 


we consider the different kinds of 


adult leadership 
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TO JOIN ORGANIZATIONS? 


organizations in which individuals 
participate. Thus we see indi- 
viduals in military and naval or- 
ganizations, or custodial institutions 
which they “join” by coercion, or 
working organizations such as 
factories or offices which they join 
under compulsion of earning a liv- 
ing, or even going to school, which 
again is compulsory. We see indi- 
viduals joining political parties and 
social groups and associations, each 
with its declared purposes and spe- 
cial activities, we see them join 
recreational and adult educational 
organizations, or labor unions and 
professional associations as well as 
diverse religious organizations. 


Organizations in any society usu- 
ally reflect and express the basic 
differentiations maintained in that 
society, especially the lines of cleav- 
age and of differences in and 
through which people carry on their 
life activities and relations. Thus 
we find organizations which recog- 
nize not only sex, but age, social 
classes, economic levels, political 
beliefs and loyalties. There are civic 
groups and special purpose groups, 
leisure time and recreational in- 
terests, educational and professional 
purposes and interests, fraternal 
organizations, secret societies, and, 
of course, the many religious affili- 
ations. There are also many local 
and regional organizations main- 
tained as local patriotic societies or 
as chauvinistic groups or boosters, 
while some are concerned primarily 
with advancing the purposes and 
the advantages of a specific class 
or group, 
labor. 


such as business and 


It should be emphasized that a 
single individual may belong to and 
participate in a variety of organi- 
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Individuals who join or ganizations 


ave motivated a many factors and, 


zations, seeking from each or ccn- 
tributing to each a different por- 
tion of his total life activities, often 
without conflict or strain. Just as 
each person assumes and maintains 
a variety: of roles in life, masculine- 
feminine, husband-wife, father- 
mother, brother-sister, teacher- 
pupil, employer-employee, so he 
may join organizations which rec- 
ognize and support those roles or 
provide some escape from his usual 
obligations and customary relations. 
Organization in this context in- 
cludes clubs and similar voluntary 
and often exclusive associations for 
which only some individuals are 
qualified to become members, in- 
cluding those who inherit member- 
ship. Roles are usually reciprocal, 
hence the role of member in an 
organization raises the question of 
what is the reciprocal role of the 
organization to the individual. 


The Individual Joiner 


We might say, then, that indi- 
viduals join under coercion, by 
necessity, because of specific ne eds, 
interests, obligations, out of loneli- 
ness, desire for distinction, or be- 
cause of their aspirations. Some- 
times he joins because it is expected 
of him by his family and friends. 
Again, he may join because the 
organization relieves him of re- 
sponsibility for decisions, such as 
a man finding in the Army or Navy 
an “escape from: freedom.” Some- 
times he j joins to gain the protection 
which comes through belonging to 
a particular group—a gang, a club, 
a union, an insurance or mutual aid 
association, a professional associa- 
tion, or he joins to cooperate in 
seeking better government or neigh- 
borhoods. 


seek dive eV SC 


ewards and goals 


Individuals join, we may see, 
from weakness or from strength, 
because they have acute needs or 
have resources they can contribute, 
and the strong person is the one 
eae is or can be generous, finding 

1 his generosity a source of re- 
ania ond enhanced strength, as 
he uses his capacity to help ‘others, 
especially the community and 
ne ighborhood. 


Individuals, especially those who 
are weak, insecure and anxious, 
may join an organization which 
offers opportunity to seek power. 
They strive for position, for pres- 
tige, and seize power wherever pos- 
sible, thereby bolstering up their 
lack of self-confidence and cover- 
ing up their essential weakness by 
wielding power over others. 

As we try to understand what is 
motivating individuals to join or- 
ganizations, we find we are con- 
fronted with the full range of hu- 
man behavior and must recognize 
not only what the individual brings 
from his individual and personal 
past experience, but what he has 
learned from the traditions of his 
family and ethnic-cultural group. 
Thus, being a fully participating 
member of an organized group is 
the only way an individual in some 
cultures can exist because his cul- 
tural group does not recognize nor 
accept what we call individuality, 
as among the Hopi Indians, for 
example. 


Among the various sub-cultures 
of Europe from which we in the 
United States largely derive, the 
significance of group activity, of 
living together, eating, playing and 
working ‘together, varies, so that in 
our population we find peoples who 
are dependent upon close and con- 
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tinuous associations, just as we have 
had a long line of pioneers and 
farmers who prefer isolation and 
deliberately minimize their rela- 
tions with others. 


The Group Appeal 

(gain, we come back to the ques- 
tion of the meaning or significance 
of group membe rship for any given 
individual. We might say that join- 
ing a specific organization with its 
declared purposes and known ac- 
tivities is a commitment to those 
purposes; but how much of a com- 
mitment and for how long? Could 
we say that the voluntary choice of 
a specific organization is an indica- 
tion of the individual’s need? We 
might so assume except that we 
know that an individual may not 
be able to diagnose or recognize 
his own needs, just as he is in- 
capable of recognizing clearly his 
own strengths and weaknesses. Ac- 
cordingly, we frequently see indi- 
viduals in organizations, which they 
voluntarily joined, unable to find 
what they sought or believed they 
would find. 


On the other hand, it is not un- 
common for a person to enter an 
organization where he can impute 
to others, especially the leader, the 
roles he needs to have others take 
in order to play ouc the drama of 
his personal life. It is increasingly 
recognized how a person may put 
his boss. his teacher, his leader, in 
the role of a father to whom he can 
relate either as an affectionate, ad- 
miring son, or as a rebellious son, 
thereby continuing to play out his 
hostility and resentment to a father 
who may no longer be alive. 

If we use the term “needs,” we 
may find it useful to think not only 
of organic needs and impulse grati- 
fication, but of the acute need to be 
able to continue our customary be- 
havior, to maintain the kind of re- 
lations with others we have learned 
to sustain: pleasant and fulfilling, 
or painful and frustrating. This 
means realizing the need of some 
to be obstructive, if not destructive, 
in an organization, and, of course, 
recognizing those who join an or- 
ganization primarily to disrupt it, 
as we have seen happen so fre- 
quently in recent years. 

As recently stated by Dr. Chris- 
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topher Leggo in “Fundamentals of 
Industrial Behavi ior: A Contribution 
from the Field of Mental Health,” 
“Psychiatrists have three particu- 
larly inte resting types of neurotics 
—those who have become ‘frozen’ 
into attitudes of cooperativeness, 
indifference, or antagonism. The 
well-integrated individual, when 
confronted with new situations, will 
choose which of these he will “go 
along with, which ones he ‘wants 
no part of, and which he will op- 
pose. Not so with neurotics. They 
have lost the ability to vary their 
attitudes. We are likely to be able 
to identify in any group of indi- 
viduals with whom we are asso- 
ciated the Caspar Milquetoasts who 
agree with everything and every- 
body, the shut-in individuals who 
seem to be living in their dream 
worlds, and those forthright indi- 
viduals with chips on their shoul- 
ders who indiscriminately display 
antagonism toward everybody.” 


Other Goals 

Likewise, we many recognize 
those who seek in organizations 
some way of stabilizing life, arrest- 
ing or slowing down change which 
they fear or cannot tolerate, and 
those who join as a way of making 
or accelerating change, hoping their 
individual efforts may help others 
to modify or alter situations. As 
Otto Rank once remarked, many 
cling to the past, not because they 
are in love with the past, but be- 
cause they are fearful of the present 

—and let us add—terrified by the 
future. 

Let us recognize that in a given 
time and place, each person from 
his own individual standpoint, with 
his idiosyncratic perceptions and 
feelings, will evaluate the same situ- 
ation in different ways, imputing 
different meanings and attaching 
different significances to any pro- 
posal. Yet, in a free society ‘which 
relies not upon force and coercion, 
but upon education and persuasion, 
we must recognize these individual- 
ized perceptions and responses, and 
find ways of reassuring and pro- 
tecting those who fear change when 
change is imperative if we are to 
survive as a nation. 

In their very illuminating volume 
Communication: The Soc ial Matrix, 


Gregory Bateson and Jurgen Ruesch 
point out that in European coun- 
tries a political leader tries to define 
his platform and his principles as 
clearly as possible so as to attract 
those of like mind and to repel all 
others. In the United States, politi- 
cal leaders are more likely to state 
their platform and principles as 
broadly and ambiguously as pos- 
sible in order to capture as many 
followers and voters as possible. 


Competition Between Groups 

We have a multiplicity of volun- 
tary organiz: itions — national, state 
and local—among which there is 
often active compe tition for mem- 
bers, especially among children and 
adolescents, so that in some of our 
communities a number of youth 
agencies are actively competing, 
not only for me »mbers, but for 
citizen financial support. It is a 
question what this situation means 
to and for adolescents who are 
often segmented into different 
groups with much the same pro- 
grams, but with different sanctions 
and goals. Also, in our communities 
we have many adult organizations 
so that the man power, and espe- 
cially the woman power of the com- 
munity, in the local branches of a 
national organization may be frac- 
tionated among these different or- 
ganizations, each with its special 
program so that they do not, or 
cannot, pool their strengths for 
much needed community improve- 
ment. I often wonder what the 
local bosses and political machines 
would do to control the towns with- 
out these organizations which, dare 
I say, often dissipate the limited 
energy, good will and community 
spir it into so many diverse channels. 


Perhaps a multiplicity of organi- 
zations is necessary in the United 

States since we are made up of such 
diverse ethnic-cultural stocks, dif- 
ferent religious affiliations, educa- 
tional backgrounds, social-economic 
and regional groupings, with many 
other differentiating characteristics, 
such as conservative, progressive, 
and middle-of-the-road. 

The availability of different or- 
ganizations may serve to relieve 
many organizations of the problem 
of dealing with too diverse and con- 
flicting opinions and interests. But 
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in any organization we find some 
individuals who are disturbers, who 
are disruptive and obstructive, 
sometimes physically destructive, 
as well as verbally antagonistic. 
Among youth organizations these 
are often a menace, threatening the 
life of their group, since the more 
cooperative, peaceful members are 
likely to withdraw if these trouble- 
makers continue to frustrate the 
group purposes. Sometimes the dis- 
ruption is more subtle and insidious 
as an unhappy personality tries to 
frustrate or make everyone else 
miserable. Since the very nature of 
an organization is a circular, re- 
ciprocal, relationship among the 
members, anyone whose hehewior 
is incongruous with the aims and 
purposes is potentially a threat to 
the organization. 


Problem Members 

Because we are more or less per- 
missive, and like to rely upon demo- 
cratic practices and good will, we 
may accept and try to overlook such 
behavior until it has become in- 
tolerable and therefore cannot be 
dealt with effectively. If we ms gper 
the initial exhibition of dinciedl. 4 
troublemaking, of misbehavior, in a 
group as a cry for help from a per- 
son who knows no other way of re- 
vealing his distress or needs, we 
might be more helpful to that indi- 
vichend and to the group. I say “cry 
for help” because it seems clear that 
the person who finds it hard to live 
with himself cannot live gracefully 
with others. The person who can- 
not accept or respect himself can- 
not accept or respect others, and 
such a person is usually one who 
has never in his life been accepted, 
respected, or treated as a person 
of integrity. Sometimes giving a 
troublesome member some veal | re- 
sponsibility and standing in the 
group coriverts him into an asset, 
a genuine aid to the organization. 

We can either exclude such a 
person at the first sign of misbe- 
havior, or we can attempt to help 
him to become a participating mem- 
ber of the group which will de- 
liberately and consciously make the 
effort to gain his confidence and 
give him the assurance he needs 
to give up his disturbing misbe- 
havior. 
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Here we are on difficult ground 
since some of these distorted per- 
sonalities are acutely in need of 
professional treatment. Arguing 
with, coaxing, persuading or ex- 
horting such a person is of little 
use and may only intensify his 
troubles since we say, or ae 
that he is no good, bad, anti- 
social, and by so doing ag Poa avate 
his already acute feelings of not- 
belonging, of being different, of 
being rejected. 

If professional facilities are avail- 
able, they should be sought with 
the purpose of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, needed help for the indi- 
vidual and also guidance for the 
leader. We can, I believe, focus 
our organizational programs so that 
they will be positively helpful to 
members if we can gain a little 
insight and recognize how much a 
group can provide strengthening 
experience for all members who are 
facing their life tasks. 

Leadership, as I see it, is the 
process of evoking individuality in 
the members of a group. Note, 
please, that I said individuality, the 
uniqueness of each organism-per- 
sonality, not the individuation 
which, as it appears to me, is the 
frantic effort of a person to get 
attention, prestige, property, or 
power as a substitute for the ac- 
ceptance of his individuality and 
the love he has been denied. 


In our discussion we have largely 
emphasized boys and men, but we 
should recognize more fully the 
immense potentialities of women’s 
organizations, especially if and 
wheats they are freed from much of 
the formalism of men’s groups. 

Over the centuries we men have 
developed a variety of procedures 
for meetings and conduct of organi- 
zations, some of which, like parlia- 
mentary rules of order, are of great 
importance for protecting dissent 
and minority groups. But these pro- 
cedures, I believe, are inappropri- 
ate for most organizations where 
legislation is not involved. Thus, 
to limit discussion to a formal mo- 
tion serves to polarize the member- 
ship into a “pro” and “con” division, 
and, what is more to be deplored, 
compels someone to formulate a 
plan of action before full examina- 
tion of the situation and considera- 


tion of alternatives has been made. 
Many women’s organizations, as 
well as many other male and youth 
groups, are burdened by these par- 
liamentary procedures. 

The alternate of group decision 
can provide a welcome escape from 
this formalism if not itself made 
into a ritual. But again let me plead 
that for many purposes, such as 
educational and recreational and 
social, consensus is not necessary 
nor desirable. Indeed, as we are 
beginning to recognize, insistence 
upon group decision may be as 
ruthless an ignoring of individuality 
as machine politics and manipula- 
tion of parliamentary procedure. 

There is need for constructive 
leadership which will be sufficiently 
flexible to share leadership and to 
evoke individuality as far as pos- 
sible. Consensus and group discus- 
sion may be invoked when, and 
only when, action must be taken, 
but for other meetings, occasions 
and purposes, an organization may 
be more fruitful if it tries to help 
each person grow and develop as 
an individual personality. 


A Participating Member 


The relation of the individual to 
a group, an organization, a society, 
should be examined anew to see i! 
we can find more understanding of 
how an individual becomes a par- 
ticipating me smber of an organiza- 
tion and what that relation means. 
Until recently we have thought of 
an organization as some super- 
human system or mechanism above 
people to which the *y adjusted, like 
the weather. Some students assert 
that the individual is an abstraction 
since he cannot exist without the 
group or society; but neither can 
a group or socie ty exist without the 
individual. But this is largely a 
one-way conception, emphasizing 
the relation of the individual to the 
group as a more or less coercive or 
dominating whole of which he was 
a part, a submissive, if not passive, 
part. 

It is more fruitful to conceive of 
an organization as that which arises 
from the circular, reciprocal ac- 
tivities of all members of the organ- 
ization, who by their activities ‘ona 
relation to others give rise to what 
we call organization, Thus, organi- 
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zation is not a thing, but a dynamic, 
living process. We may see this in 
a team where each member consti- 
tutes the team by the way he acts 
in relation and continually re sponds 
to the other members and they to 
him. But let us recognize also that 
having formed the team organiza- 
tion, each member must be respon- 
sive to the team organization. In 
other words, we see the component 
parts of an organization creating 
what in turn governs or directs 
their activities. 


The Circular Process 

When we recognize this circular 
process, we begin to see that indi- 
viduals, with all their idiosyncratic 
inakeup, interests, skills, and feel- 
ings, find in an organization an 
opportunity to contribute by their 
participation to that organization 
and at the same time derive from 
that organization that which will 
give their lives more direction and 
purpose. But organization, in this 
sense, implies a recognition of each 
person as an individuality, whose 
identity is not ignored or crushed 
in the endeavor to make the organi- 
zation more effective, as in a mili- 
tary organization or in a despotic 
society which uses persons as in- 
strume nts. 

Here we see the crucial issue in 
organizations. Do they genuinely 
re spe ct persons and be lieve in indi- 
viduality, or are they operated by 
those who are so concerned with 
goals, purposes, achievements, that 
they have little concern for the 
individuals who constitute the or- 
ganization? 

Organizations in a large measure 
have to be all things to all people, 
since they must embrace a variety 
of persons and help each one to 
find fulfillment as a person in the 
activities and relations of the group. 
The basic personality needs of mem- 
bers may be de scribed in the terms 
Dr. James Plant once used. 


Who-ness and What-ness 

In our society every individual 
from birth on has two persistent 
personality needs or aspirations, 
“who-ness” and “what-ness.” 

Who-ness is to be accepted, rec- 
ognized, approved, loved as a per- 
son, treated as one with dignity 
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and worth, who belongs and_ is 
related to others. 

What-ness is to be recognized, 
approved, rewarded for what one 
can do, his skills and achievements. 

An organization which can pro- 
vide whe -ness and what-ness in dif- 
ferent measures and a variety of 
ways commensurate with the age, 
sex and other characteristics of 
each member, will probably pro- 
vide what most persons, not too 
—— or distorted, need. When 

) provided, an organization will 
~ likely to evoke the loyalty and 
devotion of its members because it 
offers what they acutely need as 
personalities. Moreover, such an 
organization will foster the develop- 
ment of its members and will help 
them to mature, giving up previous 
patterns and satisfactions, and re- 
placing them with those more con- 
sonant with their growing age, ca- 
pacities and needs. 

Where, then, does this discussion 
lead? What, if any, indications or 
directions for organizations can we 
derive from the foregoing? Perhaps 
some questions may be raised for 
your consideration and later re- 
flection. 

Should an organization try to re- 
cruit as many as it can take in and 
accept all who apply for member- 
ship? Or should an organization 
be more selective, screening candi- 
dates to admit those who seem 
likely to become participating mem- 
bers and to find fulfiliment in the 
organization? 


Selecting Members 


Should we study those who drop 
out to see what they have experi- 
enced in the organization, what 
they sought and apparently failed 
to attain? We might learn from our 
mistakes, our neglects, or inadvert- 
ent mistreatment of individuals, 
what we are doing to our members 
who, except for those drop-outs, are 
“taking it” without complaint. But 
a turnover in membership may be 
desirable if we are concerned with 
the maturation and development of 
members who, after a while, should 
leave and go on to other associa- 
tions. 

I heard of a church which had 
been very active in seeking young 
adolescents for full me mbership. 


but found that after an initial at- 
tendance these young people never 
reappeared. So ‘they had a growing 
number of names on their list of 
church members who were not 
active, indeed did not belong ex- 
cept formally. Is it possible that 
these voung people were taken in 
too early, at a time when they 
found church membe rship not gen- 
uinely meaningful and fulfilling as 
is might be later on in adolescence? 

Is there an appropriate time for 
an organization in the life of an 
individual when he or she is psy- 
chologically ready and responsive 
to that organization? And if so, 
should we recognize that an indi- 
vidual may outgrow an organiza- 
tion so that continued me mbership 
may block his maturation as a 
personality who should go on to 
ever more mature interests and 
associations? 

This leads to the question of how 
much are we guided in our opera- 
tions of organizations by what is 
being revealed by the interests, the 
aveds, the changing capacities and 
aspirations of men and of women 
at different stages in their life 
career. 

Are we helping members to cope 
with the transitions they must make 
as they grow older and must re- 
linquish many previous patterns and 
relations, replacing them with new 
patterns more appropriate to their 
changed status and capacities? This 
applies especially to the middle 
aged, and those in later maturity. 


Services to Members 

Are we in our organizations suffi- 
ciently alert to the strivings ef 
membe rs, their aspirations, espe- 
cially their ideal of the self which 
they hope to attain? Could we be 
more responsive to these aspira- 
tions, more helpful to individuals 
in becoming what they would like 
to be, if we thought more of the 
members than of the organization 
goals? I sometimes wonder if some 
organizations have, without real- 
izing it, accepted the totalitarian 
principle of using their members 
as instruments for various purposes 
or programs which may be praise- 
worthy and highly de sirable. 


If we genuinely believe in the 
Continued on page 219 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
BREAK THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 


In classes for the foreign born 


communication and understanding 


may. be improved with audio-visual ands 


As AREA in which teaching in- 
genuity is challenged, and rewards 
through satisfaction great, is that of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Heterogeneous foreign language 
mixtures create only one of the 
problem factors in breaking com- 
prehension barriers into the Eng- 
lish language. Teaching complica- 
tions of various degrees also arise. 
There is the factor of illiteracy in 
one’s native tongue and the need 
to surmount that obstacle in a 
class of multiple educational back- 
grounds. Too, most adult educa- 
tion programs are voluntary on the 
part of the student, and good at- 
tendance habits are necessary for 
success in the program. 

The immediate concern, how- 
ever, is how to present most effec- 
tively materials to facilitate learn- 
ing; how to prepare people to meet 
everyday problems when living i 
a country where the language 
unfamiliar. It becomes, then, 
question of adequate communica- 
tion and the development of under- 
standing among and_ between 
peoples of different language back- 
grounds. 

There are many fine textbooks, 
workbooks, and study aids that 


LESTER E. TOKARS believes that 
audio-visual aids are especially useful 
in teaching the foreign born adult. He 
describes some techniques used in his 
classes in the San Diego (Calif.) City 
Schools. 
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teachers have been using success- 
fully, with classes in English for 
the foreign born—beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. Supple- 
mentary materials, such as Weekly 
Readers, Current Events, and Jun- 
ior Scholastic are further aids. 
However, there is a disadvantage 
in the use of elementary grade 
reading materials because of the 
maturity level of these publica- 
tions. The subject matter is written 
for juvenile experiences, hence the 
adult interest level is lacking. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The basic principle of sight and 
sound communication, plus sharing 
of common experiences through the 
use of impressive sight and sound 
techniques are intensified in the 
classroom by the employment of 
audio-visual aids. Ready for use 
in most schools are the record 
player, the tape recorder, films, and 
2 by 2 inch slide projector, as well 
as the motion picture projector. 
The practical use of such equip- 
ment depends (with the exception 
of the tape recorder) upon the 
amount of records, film strips, 
slides and motion pictures avail- 
able, and which can be used to the 
best advantage with English for 
foreign-born classes. A ‘teachee’s 
resourcefulness and ability to im- 
provise in existing teaching situa- 
tions with av ailable materials lead 
to successful and satisfactory utili- 
zation of audio-visual aids. 

Both as an audio and audio- 
visual combination aid, the tape 
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recorder is unexcelled. Application 
of its use learning, as well 
teaching experiences, are unlim- 
ited. There are frontiers of com- 
prehension for the beginner, as 
well as cultivated enrichment for 
the advanced student through the 
many facets of tape recorder tech- 
niques. 

A word of caution, however, to 
one who has not had experience 
in using the tape recorder as a 
teaching aid. Only through skillful 
motivation will the t tape recorder 
be a genuine teaching device in- 
stead of an amusing novelty. It 
should be explained that hearing 
one’s own voice is no longer a 
novelty, that many homes now own 
tape recorders. 

Eliminate self-consciousness on 
the part of the student. Place stu- 
dents at ease by first having them 
record a song in unison or a group 
recitation. The tape recording 
should not be sprung as a surprise. 
Another good device for introduc- 
ing the tape recorder to a group 
for the first time is to use it inci- 
dentally. Make the regular lesson 

1 focal point of interest, not the 
sa. of their voices. By plan- 
ning together carefully, it will be 
a ve nture into a successful learning 
experience. 

Its prim: ary impact and impre S- 
sion upon the beginner in English 
is that he actually can make some 
of English w ords! For many it will 
be a new ex xperience. But once the 
novelty of hearing one’s voice re- 
peated diminishes, the evaluating 
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process begins. Now the words, 
phrases, and sentences spoken by 
the student into the tape recorder 
are evaluated and begin to re- 
semble and approach ‘the effect 
desired by the teacher. 

This can be done in various 
ways. First, the text of the oral 
material for vocal comparison 
should be short, simple, and repeti- 
tive, as the semester progresses. 
Replication is important. Two tapes 
should be used. The original 
cording will be raw, harsh, and 
reflect the beginner in English. As 
periods of progression are reached, 
another tape, or tapes, should 
peat the oral material of the first 
tape, thus making a comparison of 
progress. This alone will be learn- 
ing incentive of incalculable value. 


Suitable Materials 


Plays, poems, short stories, mono- 
logues, short recitations, phonetic 
drills, and numerous other vocal 
exercises are suitable for recording. 
A teacher making an out-of-school 
recording of prominent public fig- 
ures speeches can discuss these 
speeches at the student's compre- 
hension pace. 

Simple dictation by the teacher 
can be recorded for a class exer- 
cise. As the tape is replayed and 
the students work on the dictation, 
the teacher has added opportunity 
to circulate among the students to 
aid those who work at a slower 
pace. To check the dictation, a 
duplicated sheet distributed to stu- 
dents will permit them to correct 
their own papers, and then follow 
the tape on a replay. 

In its companion use with film 
strip proje ctor, the tape re corder 
becomes a vehicle to carry original 
scripts written by individuals or as 
a cooperative class venture. An 
original script played back on the 
tape recorder (while the accom- 
panying pictures are shown on the 
screen) creates added incentive 
and develops self-confidence in the 
use of a second language. 

Probably just as versatile in its 
applic: ition is the film strip pro- 
jector. There are numerous primary 
and elementary level slides and 
film strips available which, through 
modification and individual adap- 
tation, work very well as teaching 


aids with English classes for the 
foreign born. 

Every primary teacher knows the 
value of the Community Helpers' 
series of film strips. She uses them 
to introduce the baker, the doctor, 
the policeman, the bus driver, and 
other people who make community 
living in our democracy possible. 
These same community helpers 
come into daily conte ict with the 
student in the English to foreign 
born classes. They are familiar 
with the bake shop, the doctor, and 
the grocer. They ride the bus to 
work and see the policeman direct 
traffic. 

Community Helpers exercise drill 
sheets, “Occupation Series,” by P. 
Bishop have been prep: ared by 
the Americanization office of the 
San Diego City Schools. The film 
strips supplement the student’s ac- 
tual experiences, hence accelerate 
his comprehension. 

The drill sheets may be used to 
introduce the central idea. Vocab- 
ulary is then introduced, the film 
strips aiding both vocabulary and 
comprehension. Further work with 
the drill sheets build upon the 
foundation of instruction leading 
to the accomplishment of the teach- 
ing objectives. 


Word Games 

Various word games can be de- 
vised with the aid of film strips. 
Especially adaptable are the “Basic 
Vocabulary” film strip from the 
Reading Speed 1-O series, and 
Three and Four Letter Words, (in- 
cluding commonest nouns) Four 
Letter Words, Five to Eight Letter 
Words,” and the like. 

The words and phrases in this 
entire series are the Basic Sight 
Vocabulary list, the list of common- 
est nouns, and the phrase list, as 
compiled by Dr. E. W. Dolch, pro- 
fessor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Memory games can be played by 
flashing words on the screen, start- 
ing with a single word and increas- 
ing the list. Students can also 
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‘Community Helpers, 323.5 series, 
Visual Instruction Center, San Diego 
( Calif.) City Schools. 

*Reading Film Strips, 372.4, Visual 
Instruction Center, San Diego City 
Schools. 


bring in pictures to supplement the 
commonest nouns in the Dolch list. 
When a word is flashed on the 
screen, a student can select the pic- 
ture or object listed from several 
available. 

Commonest pronouns and verbs 
(as well as prepositions, adjectives, 
and adverbs ) are acted out or dem- 
onstrated whenever possible. As 
evidenced, application is limitless 
and every opportunity should be 
taken to utilize the film strips and 
slide projectors as a teaching aid. 


Using the Projector 


Another audio-visual aid which 
can be used is the motion picture 
projector. However, its application 
is limited to materials available, 
and can perhaps be used to greater 
advantage for advanced ond some 
inte ecdiole students in these 
classes for the foreign born. Gen- 
erally, the dialogue is too rapid for 
beginning students. Tone quality 
alto plays a role in comprehension. 
Vocabul: ury difficulties arise which 
makes proper film selection very 
important. 

The films selected should be pre- 
viewed to see how they fit in with 
the subject taught and the vocabu- 
lary of the students. If, on occa- 
sion, films are used to test class 
reaction to verbal content and 
speed, a film in which a narrator 
does all the commentary is recom- 
mended. 


Such films as Seal Island, Na- 
ture’s Half Acre, America, the 
Beautiful, and others have been 
used successfully. 

There are other devices that also 
are recommended if equipment is 
available; the lantern slide projec- 
tor, (using 4 by 4 inch glass slides ) 
stereoscopes, and the t tachistoscope. 
Most schools are not equipped with 
these visual aids, but their usage 
might well be considered if they 
should be made available on a loan 
basis. 

There is great satisfaction in ex- 
posing all areas of communication 
in teaching of English to the for- 
eign born. Using audio-visual aids 
will help make this possible. 


*Listed in catalogue of Visual Instruc- 
tion Center, San Diego City Schools. 
(Also from many comm 1ercial film asso- 
ciations. ) 
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How university programs can be tailored 
y prog 


to meet the needs of management and 


achieve more meaningful involvement 


EXECUTIVE GROWTH— 
A UNIVERSITY PRODUCT? 


M. CHANGE my thinking?” Tom 
B. was incredulous. “Liste ae 
went to that course to learn some 
new management gimmicks, not for 
psychiatric treatment!” 

A member of our training staff 
had questioned Tom, trying to dis- 
cover any awareness of different 
behavior resulting from the Uni- 
versity Executive e Development 
Program that Tom had attended. 
None was evident. Tom had liked 
the course; wasn't that enough? 

Tom’s response was typical 
the reactions of most of our civilian 
executives who had returned from 
similar courses. They had certainly 
acquired information, but their be- 
havior appeared unchanged. 

Such reactions disturbed us deep- 
ly. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge, though essential, was not as 
import: int as the way it was put to 
use. Executive dev elopment, as we 
saw it, would have to include not 
only new knowledge and skills but 
experience of such nature as to im- 
pel the executive to more effective 
attitudes and behaviors when he 
returned to the job. 


Se 
MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD is chief, 
Employee and Career Development, 
San Bernardino Air Materiel Area, 
USAF. “For a number of years,” 
writes Mr. Blansfield, “I have been 
concerned with the problem of learn- 
ing transfer to the job, or real life sit- 
uation. Many training and educational 
programs have not been carried over 
in the form of any attitudinal or be- 
havioral changes. The program which 
is described is one which gives real 
impact in the form of behavioral 
changes back on the job. This indi- 
cates that a design can be developed 
which will make for this impact.” 


——— 
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With this problem in mind we 
went to the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles and asked that 
they work with us to build a pro- 
gram that might meet these ob- 
jectives. 


A New Design 


“Let's experiment,” suggested one 
of the members of the planning 
committee. So e xperimentation be- 

came the planning theme, and over 

a period of months we hammered 
out a new program design. The 
customary mechanics of manage- 
ment were to be included, but they 
would be preceded by a one-week 
laboratory in human relations. 

One phase of the new program 
was designed to explore the cul- 
tural forces bearing on the mana- 
ger. We would attempt to provide 
a base of understanding of the place 
of the humanities and social sci- 
ences in the total managerial job. 

Members of the staff were to be 
encouraged to be involvement-cen- 
tered rather than lecture-centered. 
Cases, demonstration and group 
discussion were to be used as much 
as possible. Delegate groups would 
have a “sound-off” period each day 
with one of the administrative staff 
in attendance so that problems and 
learning blocks could be quickly 
detected and remedied. 

“This doesn't make sense to me,” 
was the baffled pronouncement of 
one of the delegates at the end of 
the first day. 

The pattern of leaderless small 
group discussions, supplemented by 
theory presentations, seemed at first 
to confuse many of the partici- 
pants. The two trainers working 
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with each small group had con- 
sistently avoided giving “the an- 
swers,” and the small groups, forced 
to turn to their own resources, 
were, in turn, frustrated, angry and 
baffled. Time and again, the need 
for definite goals and firm leader- 
ship was voiced. But here, in real- 
ity, was an ambivalence of feeling. 
This ambivalence was plainly shown 
by each group’s refusal to accept 
the militant leade rship some of its 
members were only too ready to 
offer. 


Vital Learning Experience 


By the afternoon of the second 
day, revolt had evolved into reflec- 
tion. For the first time, many of 
the group members began to per- 
ceive the problems of dealing with 
themselves and others in terms of 
their feelings, rather than just their 
ideas. With the assistance of the 
trainers, group members began to 
really listen to each other and to 
seek an understanding of the feel- 
ings of themselves and others, as 
well as the ideas expressed. 

Toward the conclusion of the 
week, most of the delegates re- 
ported that the small group activity 
had become a vital and compelling 
learning experience. In each small 
group, delegates spontaneously re- 
ported that they now saw them- 
selves more clearly; perceived the 
impact they had on others more 
accurately; listened better; were 
more tolerant and understanding 
of others; and had developed a 
better sense of group responsibility. 

The entire group became so con- 
scious of what they apparently per- 
ceived as the value of the labora- 
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tory-type of training design that, on 
the last day of the laboratory eXx- 
perience, the subject of “How do 
we deal with a more standardized 
training design?” became a major 
matter of concern. 

In a final group discussion, it 
was decided that the experience of 
the first week could be utilized by 
each group member to help him to 
draw maximum benefit from the 
second two weeks. Specifically, the 
group concluded it would benefit 
from: 

A new sense of “we-ness.” 

An increased ability to listen. 

\ willingness to question 
rather than accept blindly. 

1. An increased tolerance and 
willingness to consider a new or 
varying idea. 


Social Responsibility 


The second and third weeks 
the oe followed different 
pattern. Each day started with a 
two-hour session led by a special- 
ist from the humanities or social 
sciences. For example, one such 
intré ductory session was concerned 
with the “Ethics of Decision Mak- 
ing” and was led by a philosopher. 
Others were concerned with such 
problems as economic forecasting, 
and the businessman as he is mir- 
rored in contemporary literature. 
The balance of the day might be 
spent discussing a case centering 
en administrative problems, fol- 
lowed by an examination of some 
of the theories of business manage- 
ment, and closing with a demon- 
stration of some of the methods 
available to managers in making 
conferences productive. 

The staff group, in observing the 
delegates in action during the sec- 
ond and third weeks, were able to 
perceive a number of the gains that 
had been reported in the first week, 
now actually oper: ating. It was ap- 
parent that a “we-ness,” or team 
spirit, had been generated among 
the delegates. This was evident in 
the better listening to each other 
that was noted. 

There was a marked lack of the 
interruptions that had characterized 
the first two days of the laboratory 
portion of the program. In addi- 
tion, there was an obvious deter- 
mination on the part of the group 


to draw the maximum from each 
speaker or discussion leader. Ob- 
scure points were quickly but cour- 
teously questioned, and “feedback” 
to the speakers was continuous. At- 
tention was very good. 


Dealing With Speakers 


The matter of the group’s ability 
to deal more effectively with the 
speakers was particularly evident 
in two instances. For convenience, 
let’s call two of our second week 
teaching staff Dr. A and Dr. B. 
Both were exceptionally well quali- 
fied in their field of specializi ition 
and had outstanding reputations. 
Both came to the g group with a firm 
outline of the material they planned 
to cover. 

Dr. A began his series of presen- 
tations by plunging deeply into his 
highly te ‘chnical subject on the as- 
sumption that the group had had 
sufficient background to assimilate 
the advanced concepts he was of- 
fering. The group made several 
mg to question him, but 
Dr. A, obviously pressed by time, 
ithe to be discouraging ques- 
tions. At the end of his first day's 
presenti ition, the group was gener- 
ally baffled by both Dr. A and 
the subject mi itter. Dr. A seemed 
to sense that he was not getting 
through, but could not seem to 
alter his approach. 

During the regularly scheduled 
post- luncheon diecunian period 
that same day, the group brought 
this problem | up and, after some 
thoughtful analysis, concluded that 
Dr. A’s subject matter needed a 
better introduction. To accomplish 
this, they felt that the initial pres- 
entation should be re- presented (in 
summary) after a thorough intro- 
duction. They also felt that they, 
themselves, must courteously, but 
firmly, insist on clarification of ob- 
scure or confusing points and “feed- 
back” to Dr. A more often, and in 
such a way as to enable him to de- 
termine the real needs of the group 
in relation to his topic. 


Solving the Problem 

These points were presented to 
the member of the administrative 
staff who regularly attended these 
discussions, and he was asked to 
discuss them with the speaker. Of 
interest to the staff was the fact 


that in making its recommenda- 
tions, the group accepted equal re- 
sponsibility for the relative failure 
of the session and were willing to 
work with the speaker in making 
for a better learning situation. 

The staff member discussed the 
delegate group's recommendations 
with the speaker prior to his next 
presentation. He appeared to be 
grateful for the suggestions and 
modified his approach to the group 
considerably. His next session was 
so effective that, at its conclusion, 
the group gave him a spontaneous 
round of applause, the first time 
this had happened during a series 
of presentations. 

Dr. B posed a problem of a dif- 
ferent sort to the group. He talked 
slowly and interestingly, and in- 
volved the group in diocansion as 
he proceeded. It soon became ob- 
vious that he felt the need to pro- 
ceed at his rate of speed in order 
to cover all of the material he felt 
he should offer the group. As his 
sessions progressed, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that there were 
some issues that the group felt were 
more important than others and 
they refused to leave these until 
they had thoroughly explored them. 

Dr. B made a pe of attempts 

» leave these subjects after the 
lak had devoted, in his opinion, 
adequate time to them. This the 
group politely but firmly refused 
to do. Dr. B accommodated him- 
self to this change of pace gra- 
ciously, and the learning situation 
went on at a group- dictated rate. 
At the end of his last session, Dr. 
B stated that he felt guilty over not 
covering all of his mz iterial. On 
the other hand, in its final evalua- 
tion, the group rated Dr. B and his 
topic as the most interesting and 
stimulating of the last two weeks. 


New Perceptions 


Did attitudes and behavior 
change as a result of this program? 
This was the crucial question for 
which we had to find an answer. 

We asked each delegate, after 
he had been back on the job for at 
least 60 days, to tell us if he was 
doing anything differently. We 
also asked him to have his superior 
and at least three of his subordi- 
nates make anonymous reports to 
us on the same topic. We then at- 
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tempted to correlate the changes 
in each delegate as they were re- 
ported to us by the four people 
who were observing him in the 
work situation with his own per- 
ception of himself. 

Let’s examine three instances. 
We'll call our first delegate Mr. I. 
Mr. I said about himself: “I believe 
I am delegating more authority and 
giving more responsibility than 
ever bekcon. The savings resulting 
fiom such improvements in my 
work performance will be refle cted 
in the improved performance of 
the people working for me, in their 
better morale and the increased 
harmony of my group.” 

Mr. I’s superior said: “Although 
Mr. I has always appeared quite 
sensitive to the needs of his sub- 
ordinates and others with whom 
he has dealt, it is my opinion that 
his sensitivity to other people has 
improved as a result of the train- 
ing. In addition, definite improve- 
ment has been noticed as to his 
understanding of effective organ- 
ization and the environment in 
which groups deal most effectively 
with other groups. As an ex: umple, 
he made a recommendation that 
the staff meetings which were held 
with four levels of supervision now 
he held only between immediate 
subordinates and their superior. 


“Although the savings in Mr. I's 
dealings with others and in his im- 
proved understanding of his job 
are intangible at this high level of 
re sponsibility, there is no question 
in my mind but that the savings 
have been substantial. The impact 
that a man in his position can have 
on others affects tremendously their 
ability to perform their jobs in an 
effective manner. I feel that my 
own work has improved in numer- 
ous ways due to his improved un- 
derst anding of me. When it is 
considered that he has an impact 
on approximately 500 technically 
trained people at four different lev- 
els, it can be understood that even 
a small change is greatly magni- 
fied.” 

One of Mr. I’s subordinates said: 

“He now delegates authority with 
responsibility. 1 now run my shop 
without external strings. He makes 
better use of his staff meetings. 
Meetings are for need and not just 
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because they are scheduled. He 
talks things over without bias. He 
gives constructive criticisms freely 
and with understanding. He keeps 
us informed of factual things, such 
as plans change and program prog- 
ress. 

The other subordinate reported, 
“Mr. I has always been sensitive 
to the feelings of others and the 
reactions commonly associated to 
the subject we know as human re- 
lations. I think that as a result of 
this course, Mr. I is better able to 
bring to light our personal prob- 
lems so that they can be discussed 
objectively. This has had the ef- 
fect of immediately reducing the 
number of such problems. This is 
contributing to harmony and a 
better team spirit.” 


Listening to Opinions 

Another participant in the course, 
whom we shall call Mr. J, said 
about himself: am listening to 
the opinions of others more intently, 
am confining staff meetings to one 
level of supervision, and having 
meetings more frequently. Mem- 
bers of my group are consulted as 
to their opinions on complex mat- 
ters. 

Mr. J's superior said: “I believe 
Mr. J profited as much as anyone 
from this program. That ‘is, he un- 
derstood and is attempting to ap- 
ply organizational and management 
concepts presented at the course. 
From my observations of Mr. J, he 
did not profit extensively from the 
sensitivity training of the first week. 
I believe more time devoted to this 
phase would be of great value to 
Mr. J and the Air Force.” 

Three of Mr. J's subordinates 
said: 

“He is now listening to the opin- 
ion of subordinates and co-workers 
better. He is displaying a better 
understanding of the problems of 
higher management. This results 

quicker and better solutions to 
problems which will save approxi- 
mately: 10 per cent x 8 (staff mem- 
bers) $7000 (average salary) = 
$5600 p/a.” 

“Mr. J begins meetings on time. 
He draws more upon the ideas and 
experience of subordinates through 


staff discussions of problem areas.. 


He has become a better listener. 


These should result in savings . 
of $730 per year.” 

“A recent change in organization 
structure and responsibilities has 
caused a need for increased atten- 
tion to internal procedures, work 
assignments, personne 7 | assignments, 
and definitions of responsibilities. 
[ have noticed a change in ap- 
proach on these matters. His pres- 
ent non-directive manner of con- 
ference leadership may be a direct 
result of this course. He puts us 
more at ease by being rece ptive to 
our feelings and ideas. He is less 
prone to make decisions which 
should be made at lower levels. He 
encourages more team action at 
lower levels, thereby giving us a 
greater feeling of confidence and 
authority. He is a better listener.” 

Anothe or delegate whom we sh = 
call Mr. Q, said about himself: 
am not making decisions for 
ordinates where I have delegated 
the responsibility and authority. I 
am coordinating closer on the over- 
all problems arising at my level. I 
use more face-to-face communica- 
tions with my staff in dealing with 
common problems.” 


“Mr. Q’s superior said: “He ex- 
pects and is practicing group effort 
instead of arbitrary direction. It 
appears that he is listening more 
attentively to the other person's 
pie before making decisions 

r formulating conclusions.” 


Two of Mr. Q’s subordinates said: 
“It is my feeling that he is using 
the appro% ach with his subordinate 
supervisors that he needs them and 
their decisions, and is not forcing 
them to accept his wishes. I also 
believe he is using more of a hu- 
man approach in working with his 
people. In doing so, his subordinate 
supervisors get the feeling that 
they are put on the team and not 
just someone taking orders from a 
higher level supervisor. I believe 
that this course has caused Mr. O 
to broaden his understanding of 
management problems.” 


“Mr. Q has a better understand- 
ing of me as an individual. He 
demonstrates this in several ways: 
by working more closely with me 
and not interfe ring with the gen- 
eral ebbiidshecktens of my Branch. 
He has been working diligently at 
Continued on page 221 
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TRAINING YOUNG ADULT LEADERS 


T brough training young adults in 


government affairs, ad new segmenl 


of the voting public can be recruited 


“W 
HO are you voting for this 


year?” 

The simple question got a simple 
answer: “I hadn't given any thought 
to it.” 

“Do you know which ward you 
live in?” the questioner persiste od. 

“Tm a musician. I can’t be 
bothered with that sort of stuff.” 

“But you have a real stake in this 
election. I know you're not rolling 
in money. And with the election 
spotlight on the rise in rent in your 
district, what are you going to do if 
your rent goes up?” 

There was a shrug. “Either move 
out, or move up with the rent.” 
With that, the young man turned 
and walked on down the hall. 

The young musician is only one 
examnle of the state of mind which 
may have caused 48 per cent of 
our nation’s adults to stay away 
from the polls in 1954. 

Happily, such apathy has not 
been ignored. Giving special em- 
phasis to preside ntial election years, 
private organizations at all govern- 
ment levels have labored to get out 
the vote. 

The young man asking the ques- 
tions of the musician was a part of 

program attacking the problem 


LEONARD L. WILSON has long 
been interested in helping young 
people to participate in public affairs. 
Presently a Teaching Fellow in politics 
and government at Boston University, 
Mr. Wilson was assistant secretary to 
the United Nations Command Truce 
Delegation in the truce negotiations at 
Panmunjom, Korea, in 1953 
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from a new angle. A Negro army 
veteran, Jim Howard was taking 
part in a Public Affairs Training 
Program for Young Aduit Leaders 
sponsored by the Boston YMCA. 

In designing the program, the 
Boston YMCA looked for young 
adults like Jim who were already 
leaders. The goal of the program 
was to set loose in the Boston area 
a number of well-informed young 
adults who would be capable of 
stimulating their fellows to be in- 
terested in public affairs. 


Schooling Young Leaders 


These young leaders were to be 
exposed to the: ways of government. 
They were to be schooled in the 
methods of expression open to any 
man. They were to be trained by 
means available to any group. 
was hoped that each man wouid 
take the lessons back to his or- 
ganization. There, he could mold 
the lessons to fit the need of his 
fellows. 


jim thus had with him a chemist, 
a bank employee, a book salesman, 
and 20 others, each a leader in an 
organization—a Baptist church, the 
Young Republicans, a college stu- 
dent government. There were as 
many different reasons for enroll- 
ing in the program as there were 
chairs at the project round table. 
To Jim's interest in the role of the 
Negro were added a social work- 
er’s concern over her neighborhood 
affairs, a Chinese pharmacist’s 
thought on the political apathy 
within his profession. One young 


woman brought with her the prob- 
lem of the inde »pendent, “What can 
I do to find representation of my 
point of view?” 

To lead these young men and 
women, it was necessary to have 
men who could challenge their 
thinking and energies. When com- 
pleted, the roster of leaders repre- 
sented not only a variety of talents 
but also several interests in the 
Boston area. 


Program in 12 Sections 

The program was divided into 
12 sections, each one hour in length. 
Two sections served as fare for a 
single evening. To illustrate: the 
leader of the section on mechanics 
and methods of discussion had the 
first hour, and the section on cam- 
paign issues and their relation to 
young adults took up the second 
hour. With two meetings per week, 
the entire 12 sections were com- 
pleted in three weeks. 

These are topics of the 12 sec- 
tions, in the order presented: 

1. The Role of Political Parties. 

2. Coping With Apathy of Young 
Adults in Public Affairs. 

3. Definition and Scope of Public 
Affairs. 

4. Presentation and Selection of 
‘Laboratory Projects.” 

5. How to Organize the “Labora- 
tory Projects” and How to Involve 
maou 

Presentation of a Home Town 
Ba Fi and Development of a 
Plan of Action. 

How to Lead a Discussion. 
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IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


8. The 1956 Campaign Issue. 

9. Democracy on Trial. 

10. The Records and Platforms 
of Candidates. 

11. Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions for Young Adults in Public 
Affairs in the Days Ahead. 

12. Our Heritage of Political 
Democracy. 

Although a few of the sections 
dealt with the governmental struc- 
ture within which we work, several 
were designed to expose the par- 
ticipant to the realities of the prob- 
lems which he might encounter. 


Using Role Playing 

To illustrate the problem of 
coping with apathy, the leader set 
up a role-playing situation. He 
asked three members of the group 
to play certain roles. One member 
took the role of a young business- 
man who ignored a zoning issue for 
reasons of personal convenience 
and a desire to keep conflict out 
of his business relations. The other 
two members were to call on the 
“businessman” and sell him on the 
idea of taking a stand on the zoning 
issue. The role playing demon- 
strated arguments and methods 
which may be used by both parties 
in similar situations. 

“Public affairs” was defined by 
the leader of another section as 
the consideration of current social, 
economic and political forces and 
issues that affect the well-being of 
individuals and society. First, the 
issues must be identified; once 
identified, the issues should be dis- 
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cussed freely with the hope of stim- 
ulating a good interchange of ideas 
and views. Too often, "considen ra- 
tion ends with discussion. It is 
here that action should be en- 
couraged, not only by individuals, 
but also by like-minded groups. 
Find the problem; study it; do 
something to solve it. 


Laboratory Projects 


For laboratory projects, two pos- 
sibilities were presented. The par- 
ticipant could work in his chosen 
political group in his home precinct, 
or he could choose to work among 
social and business groups of which 
he was a member. The big require- 
ment was that his activity be 
behalf of some person, issue or 
agency involved in the election 
campaign. As part of the project, 
many of the members were soon 
engaged in door-to-door campaign- 
ing, circul lating pe titions, and even 
some speaking engagements. 

In yet another section, emphasis 
was place ~d on the values which an 
individual holds when he attempts 
to persuade someone else to take 
part in public affairs. In develop- 
ing this point, the leader stressed 
the need for understanding the 
other person, and respecting his 
rights. Once a man recognizes that 
he must rely on his own values, 
integrity, unde rstanding, and _per- 
suasive ability, he is well on the 
way to success in involving people 
in his projects. The way in which 
a leader attempts to stimulate 
thought and action among the 
members of a community is most 
important. 

In this same group study moved 
from the subject of self- inventory 
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and adaptation to the search for a 
home town problem. In viewing the 
home town scene, a man should 
look for elements of progress, and 
the methods by which progress was 
made; he should search for the 
areas and elements of deterioration. 
Once a problem area is selected, a 
plan of action should be developed 
around an understanding of the 
community and the individuals 
who will put the plan into opera- 
tion. 


Integrating the Program 

Each section found a definite 
purpose which fitted into the over- 
all goal of the entire program. For 
a closer view of the interplay of 
personalities and ideas within a 
group, let’s look at the Democracy 
on Trial section. 

Dealing with what could have 
been a highly abstract subject, the 
leader set out his wares easily, 
drawing upon contemporary com- 
munity problems and organizations 
to illustrate his points. Thus, in lay- 
ing out some of the requirements of 
democracy (such as a tolerant ma- 
jority, a cooperative minority ), he 
drew upon modern party politics 
for examples. He moved from this 
into the obligations of citizenship. 
Here, he abe d that the citizen be 
well-informed, and be an intelligent 
voter who attempts objectivity. 

The citizen should also take part 
in some kind of civic activity such 
as the National Municipal League, 
or the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report. This principle 
could be applied at each govern- 
mental level on up to the inter- 
national sphere. An active citizen 
should participate in party politics. 
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Although some questions had 
been put to the leader during his 
lecture, it was at this point that 
several voices were raised. A young 
Negro woman took violent excep- 
tion to t iking part in party politics, 
She defended her stand before both 
the instructor and her companions. 
“If I take part in active party poli- 
tics, I feel obligated to support the 
party candidate in his c: ampaign— 
even though I vote for his opponent. 
Thus I'm pl ced in the position of 
a hypocrite.” 


The leader arose to the defense 
of his point. “This is too often said 
to be a reason for .citizens to steer 
clear of politics. But in steering 
clear, they allow the six per cent, 
who do take active part, to control 
the political future of a state, a 
nation, through the political ma- 
chinery which selects a potential 
candidate.” 

Before the clash had ended, a 
half-dozen others encouraged by the 
discussion atmosphere hi ide xplore d 
the matter to greater detail. So it 
was in each of the twelve sections. 


Aids to Learning 


While some leaders used both 
lecture and discussion, symposia, 
role playing, films, and debates, in- 
dividual research and e xperiences 
also were employed as methods of 
instruction. 

One of the aids to instruction 
furnished each participant was a 
notebook containing pamphlets, 
leaflets, and other data on subjects 
such as the duties and history of 
the presidency, a dictionary of po- 
litical terms and definitions, and a 
description of the duties and salary 
for each office (from county sheriff 
to the President of the U. S.), with 
which a Massachusetts voter may 
be concerned. Among the organi- 
zations providing the material were 
The League of Women Voters and 
the National Research Bureau, Inc. 
Lectures were quite often tran- 
scribed and mimeographed to be 
added to the store of notes. 

Another aid was the buffet supper 
which followed the section meetings 

each evening. Here, questions which 
may have disrupted a lesson were 
thrown about with vigor. One 
leader, coffee cup in hand, found 
himself caught in a flurry of ques- 


tions on the Midwest farm prob- 
lem by a young Bostonian who had 
never been west of the Be rkshire S, 
As one of the men said, “It’s sur- 
prising how much easier it is to 
talk over an issue with a professor 
when you both have a firm grip on 
a cup of hot coffee.” 


Need for Education 


Why was the program offered? Is 
there a need for concern over the 
1ole of young adults in public 
affairs? We have seen the apathy 
in the 1954 elections. During 1956, 
four million young men and women 
were qui alified to vote in their first 
election. Did they use their new 
right? Studies have shown that it 
is the new voter, 21-30 years of age, 
who fails to go to the polls to mé atk 
a ballot. 

The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, with emphasis on both 
moral and social problems, saw in 
this a grave problem with which it 
might “deal. When the task was 
placed before the Boston YMCA, 
committee of interested laymen was 
created immediately to design and 
oper ate the program. A staff ad- 
viser was selected to coordinate the 
program. 

To build a list of participants, he 
had asked for nominations from 
several organizations in the Boston 
area. Among these were branches 
of the YMCA, churches, campus 
groups, young political organiza- 
tions. In his first approach to these 
organizations, he verified the need 
of the program. From more than 
one came, “I’m sorry, but we have 
no young adults who could be 
called leaders.” However, more 
letters, telephone calls and an oc- 
casional personal contact served to 
complete his list of nominees. 

Following completion of the 
course a few weeks before the 1956 
election, it was possible to draw 
some lessons from the Boston ex- 
periment. We are aware of the 
indifference which might be met 
when setting up such a program. 
But such indifference is the very 
reason for having the program. We 
know of the mechanics which might 
be employed in operating a similar 
program. We can also turn to some 
of the experiences and observations 
of those who took part. 


One of the by-products of the 
program was the new confidence of 
the committee which had planned 
it. Even the professors who had 
come with high hopes were not 
disappointed. As for the invited 
volunteers, the Chinese pharmacist, 
like the others, felt that here he 
had received some of the answers. 
“In these few weeks, I’ve had a look 
at methods and outlines which have 
worked. On top of that, I've had a 
chance to ask a dozen different 
leaders for ideas in adapting both 
to pharmacists, and to the Chinese. 
You just can't find these approaches 
in books.” 

It is too soon to learn of the im- 
pact which Jim and the others have 
made on their respective organiza- 
tions. This will be the best gauge 
of success of the program in at- 
taining its goal. 


Widespread Interest 


Jim Howard and his companions, 
however, are as 24 drops of rain 
in the Atlantic when matched with 
the 40 million young adults in com- 
munities across the land. Public 
affairs of great moment to Boston, 
are of similar import to Flint, Mich- 
igan, or Twin Falls, Idaho. 

In Boston, this was a project of 
the YMCA. In Canton, Ohio, it 
might be the major effort of a 
Women’s Club. In North Platte, 
Nebraska, Rotary, Kiwanis or the 
Lions could set up the first of 
series of annual projects. With the 
interest of today’s churches in social 
problems, the public affairs training 
of the young adult leaders of a 
community might well be led by 
church organization. 


The methods of the Boston group 
were designed with the purpose of 
allowing their adoption by groups 


which lacked funds for such a 
project. The planning committee 
served without pay. Participants 
had only to pay attention! Though 
there were funds for printing, all 
texts were mimeographed. Lec- 
turers with special qualifications 
may be found among the profes- 
sional men, high school or college 
staffs, and public officials of the 
community. 


When should you schedule your 
own project? Don't wait for the 
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who or whom 


DO YOU WANT TO NOMINATE FOR AEA NATIONAL OFFICES? 


This sheet is specially inserted in Adult Leadership by the Committee 
on Nominations and Elections to call your attention to the right 

of nomination by petition for three of the top national offices 

of AEA and for the national Executive Committee. This committee has 
15 members, of whom five come up for election each year. 

For these eight posts (which are listed in detail on the other side of 
this sheet) petitions, on a form similar to that printed on the 


reverse side of this sheet, should be sent not later than April 1, 1958, to: 


Robert H. Coates 

Director, Division of School Extension 
Administration Building 

Parkway at 2\st Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Coates is chairman of the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections. He asks that before mailing any petition, you secure written consent 


of the person named to stand for office and to serve if elected. 
NP MN 2 NH A DM YN AE MB A 


The constitutional provision for this nomination by petition 
extends only to the national executive offices. The Committee 
on Nominations and Elections will, however, be glad to 
get, by way of advice and counsel, petitions suggesting suit- 
able candidates for the Delegate Assembly. The final election 


ballot will be mailed to all members in May. 
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Type Your Own Petition! 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


PETITION FORM 


This is a petition to place in 


nomination on the 1958 ballot —__._ President—Elect 
(check office) —___. Vice-President 
Secretary 
OR ___ Member of Executive—Committee 


from: (check Region) 
—_._— Region 3 (Penna., N.J.) 


—__. Region 5 (Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., 
Puerto Rico) 


Region 7 (Texas, La.) 


Region 12 (Iowa, Minn., Nebr., 
No. and So. Dakota) 


—_.. Region 15 (Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
Mont., Alaska) 


OR ~ Member of the Delegate Assembly 
from the State of 


Name of Candidate for 
Office checked above 


Organization 


————— ens eens 


Position 


Biographical sketch of candidate: 


Give any other reasons beyond those shown in biography why the above 
nominee would be a good choice. 


Signatures: (Requires 30 signatures of members of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.) 


Nota Bene: The Candidate MUST give his written consent. 
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Describing an eight month experiment 


in residential adult education 


By R. PHILIP CHAMBERLIN 


3 Ocrosen of 1956 we began an 
experiment in Seattle, Washington, 
which may suggest a variety of 
adaptations throughout the country. 
We rented a large boarding house 
in the university “district of the city 
and advertised “room, board and 
discussion” in the local newspapers. 

Soon applications began to filter 

1, prompted chiefly by ‘articles that 
mivigued newspapermen had writ- 
ten about “Acade my House,” as we 
called our idea. Each person was 
to receive a room and two meals 
daily (breakfast and dinner) at a 
rate slightly below the average of 
the neighborhood. 

Since our project was non-profit 
in character, the $65 monthly charge 
for room and board attracted some 
who were not primarily seeking to 
learn; consequently, we hi a to 
make it doubly clear that those ac- 
cepting membership in the house- 
hold were expected to participate 
in an evening program of adult 
education. 

The main criterion for selecting 
members was our judgment of how 
interested they were in the plan 
and how well they seemed to 
understand what we were trying 
to do. Actually, this judgment was 
conditioned by our subjective feel- 
ings of how well the person might 
“fit in.” We held interviews end 


R. PHILIP CHAMBERLIN describes 
an experiment in residential group 
study conducted last year in Seattle, 
Wash. The idea was adapted from 
residential adult schools in Scandina- 
via, visited when the author taught 
philosof ‘vy at the International People’s 
College in Elsinore, Denmark. He is 
now assistant head, Department of 
Conferences, University of California 
Extension, Los Angeles. 
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talked over the idea of the house 
with each applicant. 


We contrasted our proposed 
“ideal society” with the conditions 
of present-day non-society that tend 
to breed conformity and impersonal 
relationships in all walks of life. 
We talked about the implications 
of the living-in arrangement with 
regard to the evening program, and 
how the real purpose was, in the 
last analysis, a search for meaning. 

Five of us had been involved in 
the plan from the beginning, and 
we selected an additional] 12 out 
of 35 persons who responded to 
our “advertising.” The final group 
of 17 men and women was diverse 
in educational, ethnic, and social 
background, but all were character- 
ized by genuine intellectual curi- 
osity. Like the Elephant’s Child, 
everyone wanted to know “why?” 


Lectures and Discussion 


The design of the program was 
deceptively simple. The basic fea- 
ture was a regular weekly session 
with a speaker, usually from the 
nearby University of Ww ashington. 
We invited our guest to join us 
for dinner and to give a talk of no 
specified length. This talk generally 
gave way to discussion as the even- 
ing progressed. 

We were fortunate in that our 
distinguished guests did not make 
a charge for their visits with us. 
This was primarily due to the na- 
ture of our theme, which ee 
required little preparation, and ; 
rotation plan whereby no pee he 
was asked to join us ‘for two con- 
secutive meetings. We had a dif- 
ferent speaker each week but we 
maintained continuity, that most 
vital of program attributes, by al- 


ways asking our guest to address 
himself to our single theme, “What 
is of supreme importance to man- 
kind today?” In the discussion we 
pressed for specific connection to be 
made between the ideas of the 
preceding talk and the everyday 
work of the speaker, unless this 
connection had been made clear. 

Our speakers presented a broad 
panorama of intellectual and spir- 
itual outlook, reflecting the ap- 
proaches of the arts, sciences, and 
practical fields to our theme. Among 
our many guests were a microbiolo- 
gist, an executive. an expert on the 
Far East, a clergyman, a classicist, a 
mathematician, an adult educator, 
a psychiatrist, an historian, a soci- 
ologist and a theologian. Thus, 
the purpose of our experiment was 
to encourage each member of Aca- 
demy House to formulate a more 
complete and individually appro- 
priate “Weltanschauung,” that re- 
conciles life work with the realities 
of our time. 


Feast of Ideas 


Other features of our program 
were less carefully planned, but of 
considerable importance in realiz- 
ing our central purpose. Take, for 
example, our evening meal. The 
food was not always to be com- 
pared with that of the banquet 
Cleopatra set for Anthony, so we 
feasted on ideas, sometimes for 
hours. Here the issues raised in the 
weekly sessions were “chewed 
over’ to a surprising degree, al- 
beit, without benefit of a discus- 
sion leader. At this time, some of 
the less aggressive members of the 
house were encouraged to test their 
thoughts in a way that they did 
not do in the wee okly meeting. 
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Another fruitful part of the pro- 
gram was the unplanned “plan” of 
house management. Members were 
not bound by a list of rules. For 
the sake of selection we insisted 
that everyone agree to attend meet- 
ings and to abide by any deci- 
sions reached by majority vote; 
but once the selections had been 
made, everyone conducted himself 
according to his individual sense of 
responsibility. This led to the cus- 
tom of an occasional meeting on 
house affairs, to deal with such 
problems as “the making of a co- 


operative work schedule” (we 
never made one), “what speakers 
should be invited next,” and “a 


policy to prevent some people from 
inadvertently showi ing inconsidera- 
tion to others.’ 


House Management 

One point of irritation in par- 
ticular was the matter of breakfast. 
Since no two people arose and left 
the house at the same time each 
morning, we provided a generous 
supply of eggs, milk, cereal, bacon, 
bread, and coffe ’e for everyone to 
play with. In spite of the fact that 
some ate almost no breakfast what- 
ever, others occasionally would find 
upon their arrival in the kitchen 
the dismaying non-spectacle of an 
empty larder. 

While frustrations such as these 
were not all dealt with adequate- 
ly, we feel that the problem of 
house man igement provided a val- 
uable vehicle for learning in the 
area of human relations. Fortu- 
nately for the health of all con- 
cerned, our dinners were prepared 
and delivered by the Students’ Co- 
operative Association. The dishes 
were washed by ourselves. 

Still another aspect of our pro- 
gram was the meeting- for-our- 
selves-alone. Approximately once 
each month we met without the 
stimulus of an outsider. In these 
meetings we listened to presenta- 
tions by one of our own number, 
discussed material we had read, 
or explored avenues unsuited to 
the character of our other meetings. 

“Why is it.” we were asked, “that 
you have to rent a big house for 
this? Why couldn't you just get 
together somewhere for your meet- 
ings and let it go at that?” 
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Often we dodged the question 
by simply s saying “it’s more fun 
this w ay. And the ‘re were always 
a number of people who were de- 
termined to think we were all liv- 
ing in sin! “Men and women in 
the same house . after all . 
human nature, you know. 
Actually, there were no scandals. 


Fraternal Activity 

The reason for this apparently 
unusual record of self-control is 
simple: no one could make a move 
without the entire house knowing. 
Individual privacy was honored— 
nearly everyone had a single room 
—but fraternal activity was every- 
one’s business. An additional mod- 
erating influence was the presence 
of Carsten and Alice Lein, Seattle 
school teachers who helped plan 
Academy House. Being the only 
married ‘couple, they soon came to 
be known as the “mother and fa- 
ther” of the house. 


Pe rhaps the real answer to the 
que stion “why a residential form?” 
is next to impossible to articulate. 
Yet we do know that it has been of 
tremendous importance in learning 
from the dawn of civilization down 
to our own day. Indeed, we will 
make bold to say that the dominant 
archetypal pattern in education 
throughout history has been the 
re sidential adult school. 


The men whose common en- 
deavor produced the first calendar 
in ancient Egy pt over six thousand 
years ago liv oe together and studied 
the stars. The pattern is clearly 
discernible in ancient religious 
communities such as those of the 
Essens. We find it again in the 
early Greek schools of philosophy. 
In Western E jurope the monasteries 
were virtually the only centers of 
learning until the great universities 
were founded along the lines of 
Plato’s Academy. The Academy, 
incidently, is still the educational 
record-holder with nearly a thou- 


sand years of uninterrupte »d opera- 
tion (387 B.C. to 529 A.D.). 


The most phenomenal education- 
al achievement of modern times is 
the Scandinavian Folk High School. 
Denmark was literally transformed 
by its residential adult schools from 
a semi-feudal aristocracy into a 
modern democratic state. 


Private schools and colleges in 
the United States adapted the resi- 
dential principle from English mod- 
els which had long ago shifted 
their chief concern to the younger 
students. As our “higher educa- 
tion” movement has boomed, how- 
ever, the residential aspect has 
been shoved aside. Even those 
students who “live in” no longer 
have their living related to their 
study. Thus, even the universities 
have yielded to the fragmentizing 
forces set loose on society by the 
economic explosions of science, and 
have come to resemble a special- 
ized type of factory, with mass 
feeding, mass housing, mass enter- 
tainment, and masses of classes in 
which the teachers know few stu- 
dents, even by name. The face-to- 
face small community becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find, even in 
intellectual circles, as everyone, 
from the worker to the scholar, is 
uprooted by money-provoked spe- 
cialization and the superficiality 
that inevitably come with it. 


In her powerful book, The Need 
For Roots, Simone Weil says that 
“a human being has roots by virtue 
of his real, active, and natural par- 
ticipation in the life of a commu- 
nity which preserves in living shape 
certain particular treasures of the 
past and certain particular expec- 
tations for the future.” 


In a way, Academy House was 
an attempt to create a community 
of this sort, for its shape was mod- 
eled along time-honored lines and 
we ce stainly feel that its implica- 
tions for the future of adult educa- 
tion are profound. The corporate 
life of Academy House bred gen- 
uine friendships. And since from 
the beginning we have been a fra- 
ternity of men and women that 
looked to ideas rather than to so- 
cial activity, we hoped that we 
would emerge from the experience 
richer in knowledge and ability to 
work with ideas. 

The members of Academy House 
feel that this was accomplished, if 
the results of an unsigned ques- 
tionnaire taken at the end of the 
year by Jim Tyler, are a valid in- 
dication. Mr. Tyler, experienced in 
group discussion and understand- 


ing of group process, joined Acad- 
Continued on page 219 
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BETTER INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 


How supervisors can der elop skill 


in. the important aspect of interviewing 


, = methods and techniques 
will help our supervisors to deal 
more effectively with subordinates? 
This is a question frequently asked 
in organizations, for working rela- 
tionships are more _ productive 
when a better understanding pre- 
vails among both supervisory and 
subordinate personnel. 

For educational supervision, the 
interview method is effective, but 
training in interviewing is essential 
and so is awareness of the many 
factors that affect the interviewing 
relationship. Among these factors 
is the need for empathy—or the 
imaginative projection of one’s own 
consciousness into another being. 

Desirable as it is to understand 
the problems and behavior of an- 
other individual from his perspec- 
tive, it is only a partial approach 
to the understanding of social in- 
teraction. This focus would be 
inadequate as a total framework 
for the understanding of the dy- 
namics involved in the interview- 
ing relationship, for it fails to rec- 
ognize the functional basis of such 
interviews. For the interviewer 
must consider the organization of 
which he is a member, and his part 
in that structure; he cannot con- 
sider only the needs of the person 
whom he is interviewing, or his 
own needs and desires. 


A. ROBERT GOLDFADEN, as assist- 
ant personnel officer of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Brooklyn, 
daily copes problems of supervision. 
This article grew out of training ma- 
terial prepared for hospital staff mem- 
bers. He is presently a doctoral can- 
didate at New York University. 
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The sensitive supervisor will con- 
sider his employees’ problems with 
emphatic understanding. For ex- 
ample, a particular employee may 
have many problems at home; he 
may have a sick wife, who has be- 
come morose and impatient as a 
result of her own difficulties. As a 
result, the employee seeks to ameli- 
orate his own anguish by excessive 
drinking upon occasion. Conse- 
quently, from time to time, he is 
absent from his job for a few days. 
In this instance an understanding 
supervisor, aware of the complete 
facts, would have both sympathy 
and empathy for the employee. 


Two Factors 


The foregoing illustrates that it 
is possible to implicitly differen- 
tiate two factors in addition to 
empathy, which would be an in- 
trinsic part of any interview with 
this employee concerning this mat- 
ter. One of these factors that must 
be considered is insight. For any 
supervisor to evaluate objectively 
the information obtained from an- 
other individual, and for him to 
project himself into the place of 
the person being interviewed, it is 
necessary for him to have a real 
picture of himself, and of the fac- 
tors that are motivating and affect- 
ing him in the interview. 

It is easy to see how difficult it 
would have been for the inter- 
viewer to handle this situation if 
he had very strong negative feel- 
ings concerning any we who 
used alcohol excessively. Such a 
person would need to evaluate very 
carefully his own social values con- 
cerning alcohol, and understand 
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the basis for his own feelings con- 
cerning it, before he ccna ade- 
quately, and fairly, cope with the 
situation. 

The other factor which must be 
taken into consideration is the set- 
ting surrounding the interview, or 
basis for the interview relation- 
ship, and the situations thatshave 
brought the interview into being. 
The topological psychologists who 
have contributed so much to the 
current literature on this factor, 
and to the recognition of the ne- 
cessity of including it in any ana- 
lytical formulation, refer to this 
as the Gestalt, or field structure. 
Through the utilization of this field 
structure scheme, we can begin to 
see the deficiencies of interviewing 
in which only the first factor (em- 
pathy ) was used, or when only the 
first and second factors (empathy 
and insight) were used. 

When we look at the other per- 
son without consideration of our- 
selves, we are in danger of failing 
to recognize how our own actions, 
values, and prejudices could give 
distortion to the interview. If we 
looked only at ourselves and the 
other person, without consideration 
of the “field,” we run the risk of 
taking the interview out of its 
basic functional setting and of ab- 
stracting it to an area of private 
interaction outside our work situa- 
tion. 

If the supervisor loses sight of 
the fact that it is his position in 
the organization that requires him 
to interview an employee, rather 
than any private personal relation- 
ship, and if he forgets that the 
employee being interviewed is also 
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there because of his position in 
the organization, he had indeed 
blurred the focus of his interview. 

It must be remembered that both 
of the participants in the super- 
visor-employee interview are there 
because of their positions in the 
organization, and it is the mutual 
fulfilling of these responsibilities 
and duties that must be the basis 
for the interview. In the light of 
this, could the supervisor abdicate 
his responsibility to management 
by condoning, or ignoring, the ac- 
tion of an intoxicated employee, as 
in the case described? Could he 
overlook the negative effect upon 
the morale of other employees who 
also have problems, but who con- 
scientiously meet their obligations 
to the organization? Obviously, he 
cannot. 


This does not mean that super- 
visors must take an “either—or” 
approach. Hopefully, while hold- 
ing the employee responsible for 
his actions and his duties to the 
organization, every effort will be 
made to assist him in solving his 
very real problems. The ways in 
which this mz iy be accomplished 
will vary from one situation to an- 
other: for some individuals, super- 
visory conferences will reveal a 
need for reassignment; for others, 
it may be necessary, and possible, 
to rearrange work hours to meet 
certain i pa i and for still oth- 
ers, in need of professional help, 
it may be eisai to arrange for 
referrals to appropriate soci: ry agen- 
cies and mental hygiene clinics. 


Another Danger 

There is another great danger in 
the supervisory interview that 
could result from overlooking the 
Gestalt mentioned previously. This 
is the damage that could occur to 
the relationship existing between 
those in the interview. To _ illus- 
trate: in the event that the super- 
visor has requested an employee 
to meet with him to discuss defi- 
ciencies in the employee's work, 
it is easy for the supervisor to 
eters Be n or destroy the communica- 
tion relationship between them by 
rejecting the individual rather than 
that part of his performance, which 
is deficient. 


\n over-simplified illustration of 


this would be if the supervisor 
were to say: “John, I have lost 
faith in you. You have disappointed 
me and let me down,” and then 
went on to elaborate the ways in 
which John had disappointed him. 
Here, the relationship has become 
overly personalized and has left 
out the real purpose and authority 
for the interview. Better results 
could be expected if the super- 
visor, instead, had restricted his 
criticisms to those aspects of John’s 
performance with which he was 
dissatisfied, rather than rejecting 
John as a person and thereby weak- 
ening both future communication 
and the positive relationship exist- 
ing between them. 


Rejecting the Person 


The field of child psychology is 
replete with examples of the same 
principle. Many parents have 
dampened the initiative and secur- 
ity of their children by equating 
certain of the child’s actions with 
their total relationship with the 
child. It is not uncommon for 
mothers to say, “Mommie won't 
love you if you break that lamp!” 
Or, if Junior has already succeeded 
in breaking the lamp “Mommie 
doesn't love you because you broke 
that lamp.” It is to be hoped that 
Mommie really meant that she dis- 
approved of her child’s actions. 
What the mother has failed to dis- 
tinguish is the difference between 
rejecting an individual's actions, 
and rejecting the total person. It is 
this failure in discrimination on 
the part of parents which fre- 
quently results in the child’s equat- 
ing love with tangible objects. 


Some of the consequences of 
these mistaken values include an 
insatiable desire on the part of the 
child for gifts as well as inhibitions 
regarding the destruction of ob- 
jects, the latter having the effect 
of restraining development and 
initiative. 

It is easy to see the translation 
of this mechanism into the adult 
work situation, as in the previously 
described supervisor-employee_re- 
lationship. By condemning the 
whole person, rather than rejecting 
those parts of his work perform- 
ance which cannot be accepted, an 
employee's initiative may be les- 


sened. Moreover, the employee's 
trust in his supervisor and sense of 
security within the organization 


also may be jeopardized. 


The development of empathy 
and insight is diffieult, but not im- 
possible. With the many regularly 
assigned duties confronting the in- 
dividual supervisor, and with the 
many unforseen proble ms that con- 
tinually arise, it is sometimes difh- 
cult to impose additional demands 
upon one’s self, particul: urly of the 
nature of those required to ‘deve lop 
skill in interviewing. Indeed, the 
conscious use of self in the inter- 
viewing process, and the develop- 
ment of one’s skill in this, is defi- 
nitely fatiguing. However, the 
sense of personal satisfaction that 
comes to any skilled artisan doing 
the best job that he can, more than 
compensates for the energy ex- 
pended. 

We have discussed the impor- 
tance of developing skill in inter- 
viewing. To assist in the develop- 
ment of this skill, a few specific 
suggestions to the supervisor would 
seem to be in order. 


Empathy and Insight 


To develop empathy, work at ac- 
tive listening and exploration of 
what the other person is saying. 
Active listening, in contrast to pas- 
sive liste ning, implies a continuous 
analysis of what the other person 
is saying, what the meaning of this 
is to him, how this applies to the 
situation, and how this is to be 
dealt with by the interviewer. 

A second suggestion would be 
the introjection of knowledge 
gained from previous experience in 
situations that may have had sim- 
ilar situational elements in them. 
This requires ability to reconstruct, 
not only the facts ‘of the previous 
situations, and the portions that are 
applicable, but also the feelings in 
relation to those facts. 

In developing insight, don’t be 
afraid to ask honest questions of 
yourself. Ask, for example, “Why 
do I find what this person is saying 
is inte resting to me (or uninte rest- 
ing)?” “Why do I find that this 
person is pleasing to me?” “Why 
do I find that this person is anger- 
ing me?” “Why do I shy , 


away 
Continued on page 228 
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Educational Programs 


By PHILIP W. SWARTZ 


L. THE first half of the twentieth 
century can be called the period 
of greatest advances in the educa- 
tion and care of children, it is pos- 
sible that the second half will be 
known as the period during which 
the rights and aspirations “of peo- 
ple in their middle and later years 
will be studied, recognized and 
asserted. 

Aging of our population has con- 
tinued with increasing acceleration. 
In 1850 people 45 and over num- 
bered only 2,300,000. The actual 
shifts and estimates from 1900 to 
1975 are shown in Table I 

Not only do we have more peo- 
ple entering and reaching maturity 
but they have more and more free 
time to use as they wish. The de- 
velopment of machines to serve as 
sources of energy and production 
has already transformed American 
life and living patterns. The rush 
of automation and advanced elec- 
tronic and atomic energy processes 
will undoubtedly accentuate this 
revolution. Table II explains this 
phase. 

In the last hundred years, ma- 
chine and mechanical energies 
have climbed from 35 per cent to 
98 per cent. During the same 
period, horsepower hours produced 
for each person has jumped from 


PHILIP W. SWARTZ is executive di- 
rector, Community Chest and Coun- 
cil, Raritan Bay, N.J. Mr. Swartz holds 
that “The greatest need that confronts 
us in the social sciences and humani- 
ties is to provide some worthwhile po- 
sition and opportunities for our senior 
citizens.” As New Jersey Chairman, 
Senior Citizens of America, and as 
producer of TV’s “Young at Sixty,” the 
author has had opportunity to assess 
the potentials of the increasing num- 
ber of older persons. 
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or the Aging 


A survey of what is being done 


lo prepare our sentor citizens 


Jor useful living ajter retirement 


TABLE |* 


TOTAL AND ESTIMATED POPULATION 45 AND OVER, UNITED STATES, 


YEAR TOTAL 


1900 76,000,000 
1950 150,700,000 
1957 170,000,000 
1975 210,000,000 


°Source: 
University of Michigan: 1957, p. 28. 


POPULATION 


1900-1975 
45 YEARS AND OVER 


10,400,000 
30,600,000 
34,000,000 
42,900,000 


Aging in The Modern World, Clark Tibbits and Wilma Donahue, editors, 


TABLE |I* 
CHANGING SOURCES OF PRODUCTIVE ENERGY 1850-1950 


SOURCES OF ENERGY USED IN PRODUCING GOODS AND SERVICES 


YEAR HUMAN 


1850 
1900 
1950 


*Source: 
University of Michigan: 1957, p: 29. 


440 to 4,470. During the same 
period increased length of life, 
changes in the marital pattern, 
shorter work week, rising income, 
more goods for all, are bringing 
opportunities to millions of people 
which were not possible before. 

But this challenge of more leisure 
time falls heavy on the shoulders 
of a generation which has not been 
prepared for the changes that have 
taken place and that will continue 
with increasing momentum. Mil- 
lions of individuals must find new 
roles for themselves or members 
of their families. 

Can constructive and happy lives 


Aging in the Modern World, Clark Tibbits and Wilma Donahue, 


ANIMAL INANIMATE 


Editors, 


be built after 40, after 45 and dur- 
ing the 60's? Those who have 
studied this phase of development 
all point to great potentialities, but 
it takes knowledge, effort and exer- 
cise. Many older people are find- 
ing their way to rich adventure by 
examining thei ‘ir interests, their pos- 
sibilities and the opportunities that 
are available or can be developed 
but great numbers remain stultified 
and inert. We are threatened with 
a dependent and unproductive 
older population that can seriously 
threaten our social and_ politic il 
organization. 

To learn what was being done. 
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teen 


we asked leading education offi- 
cials in the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if they had any 
programs or study courses in the 
field of older age as a regular part 
of their adult education ‘studies in 
the public schools. Correspondence 
was chiefly through state education 
officers, with follow- -up contacts 
with community and local person- 
nel where it was indicated that 
some kind of program existed. 


That these questions were con- 
sidered both important and vital is 
confirmed by the number of replies 
received. Answers came from 46 
states out of a total of 48 states 
and the District of Columbia (93.9 
yer cent return). The responses 
follow in Table HI. 


ship and demonstration came from 
Michigan and Minnesota. The east- 
ern group of states with a 40 per 
cent record included New York, 
where the State Department of 
Education has prepared an imag- 
inative series of units on “Retire- 
ment—A Second Career,” which 
have been used in many city school 
systems. 


In New England, Massachusetts, 
through its University Extension 
Service, and Connecticut, through 
school departments in the larger 
cities, are leading the way. On the 
Pacific Coast, a good deal of inter- 
esting work has been done in cities 
in California and in Washington. 
Many cities and towns in Florida 
have been sponsoring and promot- 


TABLE Ill 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR AGING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STATES, 1957 
NUMBER TOTAL POP. % 45 

OF AND 

CLASS STATES POPUL. 1 & OVER OVER 
States without programs 32 68,768,000 14,578,000 21.2 
States with programs 13 93,050,000 17,653,200 19.0 
States—Program unknown } 8,182. 000 £768,000 20.2 


The District of Columbia and 
two other states are included in 
the unknown group as no replies 
were received. 

Regional differences were pointed 
up as shown in Table IV. 


ing specific courses in their public 
schools. 

Although no projects were in 
ope ration, mz any of the states indi- 
cated recognition of this need. An 
official in a Southern state said, 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 1957 


WITHOUT 


SECTION PROGRAM 
New England 4 
Eastern 3 
South 11 
Midwest 3 
West 8 
Pacific 3 


The tier of middle western states 
had the greatest proportion of 
states that provided adult educa- 
tion courses on older age as part 
of the public school program. More 
than 60 per cent included a course 
or a series of courses directed 
helping people learn more and pre- 
pare for useful living in the later 
life period. Much of the leader- 
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“We appreciate the importance of 
moving toward provision of educa- 
tional opportunities in these fields, 
but at the present time very little 
progress has been made.” 

In New England, an adult edu- 
cation director commented, “We 
recognize a great need for this 
type of education. We are studying 
this particular area but as yet we 


have not come up with any special 
courses for older adults.” This was 
the remark from an important edu- 
cator in the Middle West: “The 
adult education section of the State 
Department of Education is co- 
operating with the special assistant 
to the governor in aging and the 
Governor's Citizen's C ‘ouncil on Ag- 
ing by encouraging and stimulating 
adult education programs in the 
public schools to include courses 
for senior citizens.” 

Yet there were many disconcert- 
ing replies from states and state 
officials that they were doing noth- 
ing and they were not preparing 
to meet the need. 


Our findings are that there is a 
striking paucity of educational 
courses and projects in the public 
schools of the United States which 
are set up or directed to assist mid- 
dle aged and older people in plan- 
ning for their later years. Despite 
the growing acceptance of the 
value of programs and courses to 
assist in preparation for living dur- 
ing the later life period, two-thirds 
of the states were doing little or 
nothing in this area. Though the 
adult education g group was the first 
professional body in education to 
re cognize the great implications 
that a continually increasing aging 
population has for the country, it 
is unfortunate that many of our 
public school systems and individ- 
ual adult education personnel have 
done so little. 


There are literally millions of 
Americans in the middle age 
bracket who are being deprived 
of an opportunity to learit, to grow 
and to live happier and more use- 
ful lives. Our communities are 
being cheated of immeasurably 
productive resources. Just as basic 
a responsibility rests with the pub- 
lic school systems to help provide 
education and meaning for the 
lives of older citizens in 1958, 
through classes for adults, as ex- 
isted with our public schools dur- 
ing the nn of Horace Mann to 
provide light, knowledge and a 
way of life to each child. W hat we 
do today and how we prepare will 
determine how we will meet the 
growing crises among our older 
population tomorrow and in the 
decades ahead. 
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NAPSAE CONFERENCE RESUME 


Public school adult educators 


review problems to be solved and 


define future goals at conference 


A Look Toward the Future of 
Public School Adult Education,” 
was the theme of the 1956-1957 
NAPSAE Conference, held in San 
Diego November 11 to 13, and at- 
te alled by more than 300 public 
school adult educators re presenting 
43 states 

This look at the future of public 
school adult education was key- 
noted by Dr. Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of the Den- 
ver public schools, and a member 
of the President's Committee on 

Education Beyond the High School, 
in his address entitled, “A Super- 
intendent Looks at Adult Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools.” 

“As a superintendent, I look upon 
adult education as one of the im- 
portant and integral parts of the 
public school program, but I also 
know that it must be well con- 
ceived, defined and limited,” Dr. 
Oberholtzer observed. He indi- 
cated, as a result of his experi- 
ence as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, that there was 
an urgent need for increased effec- 
tiveness in fact finding and _ re- 
cording services for adult educa- 
tion; that provision should be made 
for technical and professional staff 
services to assist states, commu- 
nities and institutions, at their re- 
quest, in planning for education 
beyond the high school level; and 


THOMAS J. GILLIGAN, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of NAPSAE sum- 
marizes talks given at the November 
NAPSAE Confe rence, and reviews ac- 
complishments and future plans of the 
group. 
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that there was a need to encourage 
more “widespread experimentation 
in institutional management and 
teacher effectiveness.” 

Dr. Oberholtzer held that the 
primary concern of NAPSAE should 
be the goals, character, importance, 
and operational limitations which 
must be established in the field of 
adult education with lay advisory 
assistance. 

A number of pre-conference 
meetings included those of the 
state directors, the conference 
staff, and the NAPSAE leadership 
orientation group. 

Everett C. Preston, NAPSAE 
president and director of adult edu- 
cation in New Jersey, presided at 
the opening session. Stanley 
Sworder, adult education chief in 
California, and one of the opening 
session speakers, stated, “The edu- 
cation of every adult is as impor- 
tant as the education of children in 
a democracy . . . and education 
must guaré intee the rights of all 
segments of society to the equality 
of educational opportunities. 


NAPSAE Awards 

Mr. Preston, the retiring presi- 
dent, spoke at the annual luncheon, 
for which Howard Johnson, 
president-elect, was chairman. 
Achievements and services of 
NAPSAE were summarized by Mr. 
Preston in his stimulating message. 

NAPSAE Awards for outstanding 
service to adult education were 
presented to Angelica Cass, super- 
visor, Americanization and adult 
elementary education, New York 


_ing, Michigan, 


By THOMAS J. GILLIGAN 


State Bureau of Adult Education, 
Albany; Ralph Crow, Director of 
Adult Education, Cleveland: and 
Robert A. Luke, executive secretary 
of NAPSAE, by Loy LaSalle, 
Director of Adult Education, Lans- 
and awards chair- 
man. 

An inspiring and challenging ad- 
dress by Howard A. C Jampion, asso- 
ciate superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, completed 
the luncheon program. Speaking 
on “The Job Ahead in Public 
School Education,” Mr. Campion 
went on to say: “Adult education 
has a big job in the years ahead. It 
will be up to the adult educators 
to implement the philosophy of 
public school education. You will 
do it effectively only if you remem- 
ber that your adult education pro- 
gram is built of people; that it is 
being supported and paid for by 
pe ople; and that the students who 
attend your classes are people. 
Fundamenti illy, your job will be 
one of human relations. It will be 
a task of bringing all people in the 
community into the stimulation of 
participation in adult learning.” 

The rest of the afternoon session 
was devoted to a number of planned 
discussion groups which analyzed 
and defined the immediate and 
long range goals of the various 
phases of public school adult edu- 
cation. 

Increased enthusiasm for the 
discussion of the future of public 
school adult education was gen- 
erated in the second general assem- 
bly. A symposium centered about 
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“Building Public School 


the topic, 
Adult Education and Education 
for Responsible Exercise of Free- 


dom,” was led by E. D. Goldman, 
assistant superintendent of adult 
education, San Francisco Unified 
School District, and participated in 
by E. Manfred Evans, assistant 
superintendent, adult education 
branch, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Robert |. Blakely, vice president, 
The Fund for Adult Education; 
and John Holden, specialist in gen- 
eral adult education, Office of E Fdu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Group Meetings 


Following the stimulation of the 
symposium discussion, the confer- 
ence participants were divided into 
ten group meetings designated 
the “Voice of the Conference.” 
These non-structured, free-discus- 
sion group meetings were devoted 
to working on problems that con- 
cerned local participants and in 
exchanging ideas, techniques and 
procedures relating to adult educa- 
tion activities. 

The afternoon session featured 
special interest group meetings, 
which centered about specific prob- 
lems, pre-conceived in conference 
planning, to enable participants to 
discuss those areas which were of 
particular concern to them in their 
local adult education programs. 

NAPSAE_ conference _ reporter, 
Harold B. Wilcox, director of adult 
education, Ferndale, Michigan, re- 
ported that the NAPSAE Confer- 
ence sessions indicated the follow- 
ing results: 

1. The NAPSAE Conference 
advanced some fundamental prin- 
ciples concerning adult education. 

A. American public policy must 
guarantee the right of seg- 
ments of society to equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

B. Adult education rnust be rec- 
ognized as one of the impor- 
tant and integral parts of the 
public school program. 

C. No adult can remain truly 
free unless he has continued 
access to education for growth. 

D. Adult education is one of the 
principal forces that will help 
improve and adapt our cul- 
ture to changing social and 
economic conditions. 
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Problems To Be Overcome 

2. The NAPSAE Conference re- 
stated some of the problems that 
adult education must solve. 

A. Immigrants are not becoming 
citizens of the United States 
as rapidly as they might. 

B. Persons with less than a high 
school education are becom- 
ing a real problem in main- 
taining an adequate work 
force. 

C. Technological advances and 
changes are creating an in- 
creased demand for facilities 
expanded for technical train- 
ing and retraining. 

1). The demands for an increased 
work force will of necessity 
include many women who 
are not now employed, thus 
creating an increased need 
for special educational activ- 
ity in the area of home and 
family living. 

3. Individual members of NAP- 
SAE should share in meeting the 
responsibility of the profession to 
provide: 

A. A curriculum for adult learn- 
ers based on community and 
sound needs. 

B. An effective teaching corps 
that understands subject mat- 
ter; can and wants to teach 
adults; and has a desire to 
improve a professional career. 

4. Administrators of adult edu- 
cation and instructors can be aided 
in their professional growth by: 

A. Increased in-service training 

programs at local level. 

B. More opportunities for at- 
tendance and participation in 
institutes, workshops and con- 
ferences. 

C. Additional training programs 
by colleges and universities 
in adult education. 


5. The problem of financing 
adult education programs had i 
share of the time in the conference. 
Out of a discussion of how states 
and local communities support 
adult education programs, it was 
recommended that a national com- 
mittee be established by NAPSAE 
to further study finance patterns 
and make information available 
concerning present practices. The 
kinds of legislative action needed 
to improve public school adult edu- 


cation finance would also be a part 
of the proposed committee's re- 
sponsibility. 


Better Public Relations 

6. The public relations program 
of adult education was one of the 
subjects for discussion. It was 
agreed that the story of publicly 
supported adult education should 
be told again and again. It was 
agreed that until the adult educa- 
tion story is taken out from under 
the bushei of poor public relations, 
and a practical program of pub- 
licity, promotion, and_ interpreta- 
tion developed at the local, state 
and national level, adult education 
will not make the progress it should 
in fulfilling the aspirations for 
equal edacationa! opportunities for 
all people irrespective of age. 

7. Program management and 
operation of the adult education 
program were considered and rec- 
ommendations included: 

A. A flexible organization which 
permits administrative 
changes, response to commu- 
nity requests, and staff unity 
without conformity. 

B. Full time leadership which 
will enable community study, 
continuity of program, in- 
service training, and a devel- 
opment of a curriculum de- 
signed to meet community 
needs. : 

C. Adequate facilities for public 
school adult programs. 

D. Effective use of advisory 
committees to aid in program 
development and planning. 

E. Coordination with other agen- 
cies in the community and 
extended to the state and na- 
tional level. 

F. Comparable status in the 
school system for adult edu- 
cation administrators with 
other levels of educational 
administration. 

The closing NAPSAE business 
session produced two resolutions: 
(1) to commend the work of the 
President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School and 
to ask that a working conference 
or a series of conferences for the 
purpose of considering and _ pro- 
posing how best to go about meet- 
Continued on page 223 
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REPORT OF CNO’s ANNUAL MEETING 


BY HELEN M. FEENEY 


F we thought-provoking sessions, 
covering a period of two and one- 
half days, comprised the annual 
meeting of the Council of National 
Organizations, held in New York 
City, December 11-13, 1957. Pre- 
siding at the sessions was John 
Behake, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and 
1957 Council Chairman. Perry J. 
Sandell, American Dental Associa- 
tion, was chairman of the Confer- 
ence Planning Committee that pre- 
sented the theme, “C NO—Purpose, 
Program, Progress. 

Just one month before, the 1957 
AEA Delegate Assembly adopted 
a Statement on External Relations 
which referred to the relationships 
of the AEA to other national or- 
ganizations through its Council 
National Organizations. The heart 
of the statement, contained in the 
following paragraphs, provided sig- 
nificant background for the dis- 
cussions: 

“Few national organizations have 
achieved this close identity of other 
national groups with their cause. 
The identity has been retained on 
two simple premises: (1) that or- 
ganizations at the national level 
have an interest in and a function 
in the education of the adult, and 
have need for cross communication 
on matters relating to this function; 
and (2) that the AEA, as the fos- 
tering organization, is furthering 
the interest and function of ni ational 
organizations in adult education, 
while these organizations, in turn, 


HELEN M. FEENEY, training advisor 
for the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. and 
secretary (1957) of the CNO Execu- 
tive Committee, reports notable 
achievements for CNO during the last 
year. 
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are furthering the objectives of the 
AEA and strengthening the field 
through their elborts: 

“The adult education paths of 
such a diversified group seldom 
cross except through the Council 
relationship and other relationships 
stimulated by this association. This 
is particularly true in relation to 
the community operating agencies 
and the professional associations, 
though each can well utilize the 
knowledge and resource of the 
other.” 

With this statement incorporated 
in the Workbook of the Conference, 
the design of the meeting was fo- 
cused on an evaluation of the Coun- 
cil concept and to the identification 
of specific values in CNO in terms 
of: 

1. Five years of CNO, what have 
we done? — 

2. The possibilities in the next 
five years. 

3. The function, 
and procedures. 


A Challenge to Adult 
Education 


organization, 


The Wednesday evening session 
opened with a ringing challenge 
from the keynote speaker, Norman 
Cousins, editor, The Saturday Re- 
view. When the CNO Conference 
Planning Committee invited Mr. 
Cousins to present his ideas on the 
societal and democratic issues of 
our times, it did not predict a chal- 
lenge to adult education and na- 
tional organizations beyond that 
heard at any previous CNO meet- 
ing. 

Editor Cousins reported that 12 
vears after World War II, we are 
becoming a second rate nation be- 
cause of second rate ideas. We've 


been talking tough but not think- 
ing hard. The fault is not inade- 
quate science but inadequate ideas. 
For security, we need men who are 
not surprised by history and who 
possess the faculty of anticipating 
crisis. 


In his analysis of the dilemma ot 
the modern age, Mr. Cousins said 
that the main problem is the sur- 
vival of man with values, else our 
present path is to commit treason 
to the human race. We need two 
billion angry men who will seek 
representation in the worid com- 
munity. For today, “man in his to- 
tality is unre presented and is un- 
able to act in behalf of his sacred- 
ness on earth.” 


The Task of Educators 


The task of adult educators in an 
age of intercontinental missiles and 
radio-active fall-out, continued Edi- 
tor Cousins, lies in the realm of 
ideas, and the creation of institu- 
tions for peace. Our leadership 
should be in the moral field, in the 
creation of a grand design for the 
world—“for there is no security, no 
military defense possible when the 
cities of man are pulverized, the 
air fouled by invisible poisons, the 
genetic integrity of human beings 
violated and future generations 
twisted, deformed, enfeebled.” 

When the representatives of over 
60 national organizations gathered 
together the next morning, they 
were still buzzing with the provoc- 
ative statements presented to them 
by the keynote speaker. How could 
adult education agencies review 
their programs in the light of this 
tremendous challenge? What could 
any individual do? With the back- 
ground of this global problem and 
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panel presentation of past prog- 
ress, the first series of work groups 
tackled the evaluation of CNO’s 
effectiveness (a) for participating 
organizations, and (b) for facilitat- 
ing cooperative efforts in adult edu- 
cation. 


The second series of work groups 
met on Friday morning, after a 
presentation by Louis Radelet, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, on “the possibilities for CNO 
in the next five years.” Mr. Rade- 
let spoke in terms of the age of 
space, calling us an LOCC—“an in- 
ter-organizational community coun- 
cil,” launched some five years ago, 
and “not sure of its proper orbit in 
those days, but indicating in our 
discussions vesterday, our common 
acknowledgement that it has found 
an orbit, out of our pooled creativ- 
ity, in which we take a measure of 
pride.” 

“What we must do,” he contin- 
ued, “in outlining the prospective 
orbit for CNO in the next five vears 
is to factor out, as well as we can, 
the elements of probable change 
which will have a direct bearing 
upon what tasks we might do in 
and through CNO, and let the 
tasks be in this manner determined. 


“Tam much less concerned about 
our finding enough tasks to do than 
| am that the tasks we choose have 
little or no relationship to what it 
is imperative that we try to do... 
given societal.issues and trends of 
our times, rapid change, and pos- 
sibly the very survival of our social 
institutions as we know them. More 
simply stated, what I am pleading 
for is the projection of programs, 
and of specific, concrete goals as 
related to certain ends, certain val- 
ues which we would agree are 
worth preserving — indeed worth 
cultivating,” Mr. Radelet concluded. 

A business session and election 
of new officers for 1958 closed the 
1957 conterence. Officers elected 
were: Miss Mary B. Settle, The 
American National Red Cross, 
Chairman; Miss Helen Raebeck, 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
Vice-Chairman; and Perry J. San- 
dell, American Dental Association, 
Secretary. 

But no CNO meeting ever really 
ends; rather does it serve as a point 
of departure for the representatives 
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and their respective organizations 
in the determination of future ac- 
tion in adult education. The first 
of these impending 1958 activities 
is a three-part seminar slated for 
the policy and executive personnel 
of national organizations on the 
topic: “The Leadership of National 
Organizations on the U.S. Scene.” 
Edwin Stainbrook, M.D.. Ph.D.. 


Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of 
Southern California School of Medi- 
cine, will be the seminar leader for 
the three meetings to be held this 
spring in the New York area. Dr. 
Gunnar Dybwad is chairman of 
the CNO Leadership Development 
Committee sponsoring the three- 
part seminar. 


The Business-Industry Conference 


fa 

La CNO sponsored a one-day 
conference for representatives of 
industry on December 11. Twenty- 
nine participants representing 25 
industrial concerns were in attend- 
ance. The conference was re- 
restricted to persons from in¢ dustry 
who carried responsibilities for re- 
lationships of their respective com- 
panies with education. 

The conferees discussed only two 
major topics, “What are your eco- 
nomic education programs accom- 
plishing?” and “What are your 
scholarship programs doing for the 
individual and for society?’ 

Dr. Albert L. Ayars, Education 
Consultant, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, presided at the 
morning session which was devoted 
to economic education. This subject 
was presented by H. W. Bennett, 
Field Consultant, Group Relations, 
General Electric Company; and Dr. 
Harold F. Clark, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Department of Foundations, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing education. 

Dr. John R. Miles, Manager, Ed- 
ucation Department, Chamber of 


Commerce of the U. S., presided at 
the afternoon session when scholar- 
ships were discussed. Dr. Homer 
Turner, Executive Director, U. S. 
Steel Foundation, from industry, 
and Dr. Wilson Compton, former 
President and Director of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, from education, presented 
problems in this area to the group. 

George H. Fern, manager, Edu- 
cation Department, Nalionsl Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, opened 
the conference, and John A. 
Behnke, 1957 Chairman of the 
Council of National Organizations. 
welcomed the group and explained 
the CNO and the relationships of 
business associates to the Council. 
Serving on the CNO planning com- 
mittee for the Business-Industry 
Conference were Mr. Fern, Chair- 
man; Albert L. Ayars, American 
Iron and Steel Institute; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Browne-Mayers, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Herbert 
Mayer, American Viewpoints, Inc.; 
and Mr. Miles, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 


The Inter-Association Conference 


The Inter-Association Confer- 
ence, a sub-grouping of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, is 
composed of delegated representa- 
tives of some 15 professional asso- 
ciations and agencies who have a 
direct concern with adult educa- 
tion. During the Inter-Association 
Conference meeting of December 
11, 1957, consideration was given 
to the following agenda items: (1) 
common problems of organization 
operation, (2) inter-agency rela- 
tionships, (3) appropriate agency 
role in the development of the “adult 


education field, (4) implications of 
the recommendations from the re- 
port of the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High 
School, (5) the suggested generic 
pattern of a life- long education for 
the American adult citizen, (6) a 
report of progress of the Social 
Trends Study proposal. 

Apart from certain procedural 
concerns affecting the internal 
framework of the Inter-Association 
Conference, the major development 
emerging from the December 11 
meeting is constituted as an iden- 
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tification of major problem areas 
representing common concerns of 
all participating associations and 
agencies. Basically, with reference 
to all of these proble ms, we seek 
to know what is occurring, what 
common concerns are perceivable, 
what needs to occur. And we seek 
to understand these matters broadly 
in relation to inter-associational ex- 
changes of information and in re- 
lation to collaborative thinking and 
planning where this is deemed nec- 
essary and feasible. 

Ten problem areas have been 
marked out: (1) research, (2) leg- 
islation, (3) statistics, (4) institu- 
tional roles and relationships in 
programming, (5) membership re- 
lationships in professional associa- 
tions, (6) personnel recruitment 
(staff), (7) public relations, (8) 
inter-association communication, 
(9) national association conference 
information exchange and_plan- 
ning, (10) national assembly of 
professional organizations. 

It was considered appropriate 
that the approach to research, leg- 
islation, and _ statistics would be 
best managed through convening 
in round tables those associational 
personnel who are actively involved 
with these areas in an operation: ul 
sense for the associations concerned. 
To this extent, the Inter-Association 
Conference plans to serve as the 
initiating instrument for such meet- 
ings. It is contemplated that these 
meetings will be held in March of 
1958. Reports of these meetings 
will be processed through the In- 
ter-Association Conference to the 
Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations. 

During its projected April 1958 
me eting, “the Inter-Association Con- 
ference will review the progress of 
the Social Trends Study proposal 
now being considered for founda- 
tion funding, and will attempt to 
detail inter-associational approaches 
to the additional seven problem 
areas previously listed. 


Academy House 

Continued from page 210 

emy House as a_ non-residential 
member in order to observe its life 
and bring a different perception to 
bear on the meetings and countless 
conversations that were 
taking place. 


forever 


1958 


february, 


His questionnaire revealed that 
when a group of such people seri- 
ously pursue learning and_ simul- 
taneously experience a close asso- 
ciation, growth in understanding is 
inevitable. The ensuing close per- 
sonal contact forces a continual re- 
examination of one’s thinking every 
time one ventures to express an 
idea in a way that is virtually im- 
possible for those who do not 
see one another so often. One 
can scarcely go on with the same 
thoughts day “alee day in the in- 
timate company of thinking pe ople. 


Something of this rationale seems 
to underlie the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Learning at Princeton. 
Academy House is not on_ this 
plane, but the process is probably 
common to both. What is this 
process? Essentially it is educa- 
tion, the growth of one’s under- 
standing i his rel tionship to him- 
self, society, and the Universe. It 
is our conviction that residential 
adult education best nourishes this 
living process. 


What Influences People 
Continued from page 200 


worth of the individual personality 
and accept the primacy of human 
dignity, would we maintain this 
conception of the organization and 
operate it as if the program were 
paramount? If we want to sustain 
a free society, we should try in all 


our voluntary organizations to up- 
hold the individual as a person and 
to cultivate his capacity to bear the 
burdens of freedom. 


Loyalty and devotion to an or- 
ganization may become an escape 
from freedom if not guarded from 
submissive obedience to authority 
and unquestioned acceptance of 
organizational thinking and_plan- 
ning, especially among children 
and youth, Upon our voluntary or- 
ganizations rests the major responsi- 
bility for a free social order dedi- 
cated to our enduring goal values. 

The operation of most institu- 
tions, schools and colleges, hospitals 
and clinics, mental hospitals, cus- 
todial institutions, Army and Navy 
organizations, and many other or- 
ganizations, usually de »personalizes 
the individual, treating him as a 
self-less entity who has little or no 


identity or significance as an indi- 
vidual. Moreover, many of our 
methods and techniques in the 
social and behavioral sciences like- 
wise treat the individual as an 
anonvmous unit in a frequency 
distribution, re ‘lying primarily upon 
enumeration and_ statistical com- 
pilations after fractionating the per- 
son into a number of discrete vari- 
ables. The theory of sampling, as 
in opinion polls ‘and surveys, im- 
plies that one individual may stand 
for a multitude of others who are 
assumed to be alike. 


Are we in our organizations for 
children and youth aware of the 
subtle dangers to individual mem- 
bers from leaders who are using 
members for their often undesir- 
able personality needs? For ex- 
ample, we often hear a club leader 
say, “that boy will do anything for 
me,” not realizing that he may be 
exploiting the boy’ s depe ndency. 
blocking his mz ituration into a self- 
directing personality. 


If we are to be more aware of. 
and concerned with, the individ- 
ual’s relation to an organization, we 
should, I believe, be equally con- 
cerned about the individual officers 
and leaders of organizations who 
may or may not be genuinely com- 
patible with the aims and goals of 
the organization. However lofty « 
benevolent the aim of an res Ae 
tion, these aims must be translate 
into action through interpersonal 
relations by the specific individual 
pe rsonalities who are appointed as 
the officers or agents of that organi- 
zation. 


Democracy is more than freedom 
of action, speech and belief, more 
than voting and re presentative gov- 
ernment, precious as they are. The 
democratic aspiration is toward < 
society in which the unique indi- 
vidual whose worth and dignity are 
genuinely accepted and value d be- 
cause a society is indeed an organi- 
zation of persons. Therefore we 

cannot pe rmit anyone, no matter 
how unimportant or insignificant he 
may seem, to be unnecessarily in- 
jured, deprived, neglected or hu- 
miliated, or used as a tool because 
we know that anyone so mistreated 
or neglected will be less capable 
of participating in the maintenance 
of a free democratic society. 
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THE NEW FRONTIERS OF AGING. Edited 
by Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts. 
The University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1957. 209 pp. $5.00. 


“Aging—Applying Today's Knowledge 
Today,” is the challenging theme of the 
eighth University of Michigan Conference 
on Aging held in the summer of 1955. 
The purpose -to look at what we alre: idy 
know from past research and find ways 
of applying it for the welfare of older 
pe rsons. 

A number of national agencies were 
co-sponsors, and co-planners such as the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the Department of Labor, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; the 
Michigan Departments of Health, Mental 
Health, Agriculture, Public Instruction, 
Social Welfare, and Employment Se- 
curity; the United Auto Workers Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Michigan State Medical Society. 

There were three types of sessions: 
general sessions for discussion of such 
urgent contemporary problems as the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons in 
the population and the effects of automa- 
tion; 18 workshops for intensive study of 
the results of investigations and_ their 
application in the fields of emp sloyment, 
housing, community organization, health, 
religion, education, use of leisure time, 
and legislative action and planning; and 
a research symposium in which some 25 

gerontologists, so- 
phy sicians and psy- 
pooled their knowledge in 
tackling unsolved problems. 

The book, largely a report of the re- 
search symposium, gives proot that many 
of our notions about aging are stereotypes 
which research does not confirm, and 
which tend to give rise to unsound pro- 
grams. By gathering together research 
findings from many sources, the partici- 
pants attempt to relate known data about 
population trends to future pli inning in 
the fields of employment, housing, recre- 
ation, education, health and welfare serv- 


scientists, economists, 
ciologists, educators, 
chiatrists 


ces, 

They examine the effect of the dis- 
proportionate number of older women 
in the population, the relation of auto- 
mation to the skills and physical capaci- 
ties needed—and to the length of work- 
life. 

Industrv’s fixed-age retirement policy is 
questione .d. The newer concepts of health 
with emphasis on the whole person, the 
psychologic: il and social aspects as well 
as the physic: il are eXamine d. The book 
emphasizes that sound mental health re- 
quires the individual to take stock realis- 
tically of his assets and losses as he grows 
older and to chose activities and occupa- 
tion accordingly. 

It also points up the need for society 
to recognize that the older person  re- 
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quires useful activity and meaningful 
social relationships. 

The changes in the family are re- 
viewed: the effect of urban living and 
smaller homes, of less work in the house- 
hold in reducing the usefulness of the 
older person in the family. There is 
frank recognition of the trend toward 
separation of the generations and the 
tendency of both generations to prefer to 
be indepe ndent in living arrangements. 


A study valuable to all who work with 
the aging and to those who are concerned 
with pre-retirement programs. The ques- 
tions raised, the frank facing of facts, the 
new points of view will stimulate a te- 
view of policies and procedures. 


ENRICHING FAMILY LIFE, Through 
Home, School and Community. By Bess 
B. Lane. Public Affairs Press, 419 New 
Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 
1957. 121 pp. $3.25. 

“I can apply a band aid, scout around 
for a lost ball, and get by with the little 
I know about long division, but those 
things are merely the jab and the spurt 
that I was talking about. As a parent I 
want tor myself what a teacher has. She 
has some kind of guide. She has plans. 
She knows where she’s going and how 
to get there. . . . Most workers feel 
better and get along better when they 
understand what they are doing and the 
reasons for it, and how their work fits 
in with that of others.” 

These remarks of a father in a parents’ 
study group, seconded by other parents, 
was the author's incentive in writing this 
book. Mrs. Lane, as a teacher of parents, 
knows their questions and problems, and 
also what the experts say. As a parent 
and grandparent she knows the plain 
ordinary everyday situations which baffle 
mothers and fathers of five-to-fourteen- 
year-olds—the “parents’-eye view of the 
whole job.” She also recognizes that a 
set of rules won't do, that it is a matter 
of attitudes, values, willingness to learn 
and to take time to understand. 

The whole book is in a sense a series 
What do I most value— 
housekeeping, entertaining, community 
betterment, finding satisfying activities 
for my children? What do I know about 
my child—what he is thinking, why he 
does what he does, what the impact of 
adults upon him is? This approach con- 
stantly challenges parents to take the 
objective view and leads to deeper in- 
sights. 


ot questions : 


Then, by well-chosen illustration, back- 
ground information is presented to help 
in possible choices of courses of action 
or to perceive clues to ignore. Powers of 
observation are made keener from the 
leads Mrs. Lane gives for discovering 
simple resources right at hand—of things 
to do and materials to use. 

Stressed throughout the book is the 
author’s firm conviction that the kind 
of home we make, and the adults our 
children will grow up to be, is based 
upon our sense of values, our ideals, and 
our ideas about our relationships with 
others. Mrs. Lane impels us to weigh 


what we do in terms of what we believe, 
the kind of home and community we 
want to live in. ; 
Questions for discussion and reading 
suggestions for each chapter make the 
volume useful for discussion groups. 


THE VASSAR INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN 
IN BUSINESS. A Report of the Partici- 
pant-Observer. By Marilyn Vaughan. 
Center for the Study of Liberal E ducation 
for Adults, 940 East 58th Street, Chicago 
37. August 1957. 46 pp. Single copy free. 

Several experimental programs in the 
liberal arts have been offered for leaders 
in business and industry, but there has 
been a significant lack of recognition of 
the incre -asingly important role of women 
in modern business and of their need for 

liberal education in addition to their 
specialized training. 

This Institute, planned and parti: ally 
financed by the Center, was a pioneer 
attempt to provide such an opportunity 
for a selected group of women in execu- 
tive positions, chiefly in the secretarial 
field. The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, already active in encouraging pro- 
fessional educ: ation, cooperate -d and has 
indicated interest in continuing the pro- 
gram. Vassar College also participated. 

General aims of the program were to 
broaden the participant's social and per- 
sonal perspectives, to increase knowledge 
in areas other than specialized training, 
to deepen the individual's insights toward 
inde ‘pendent judgments and away from 

“unreasoned conformity” and to awaken 
aesthetic interests. 7 

The “Observer's Report” is an exciting 
document, describing the skills used by 
the teachers to stimulate thought, over- 
come feelings of inadequacy, and en- 
courage analysis of one’s attitudes, emo- 
tions and mental processes. There seemed 
to be remarkable personal growth in the 
short period of two weeks. The Appendix 
gives a cost analysis and lists the readings 
suggested for the group and the films 
used. 


NO FRONTIER TO LEARNING; The Mexi- 
can Student in the United States. By Ralph 
L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. 148 pp. $3.25. 

One of a series of studies made under 
the direction of the Committee on Cross- 
Cultural Education. Appointed in 1952 
by the Social Science Research Council, 
its aim is to plan and stimulate research 
which might lead to better understanding 
of the foreign student's problems while in 
the U.S. and the general effect of his 
sojourn upon him. Intensive studies were 
made through lengthy interviews with 
present and former students from Mexico 
in American universities concerning their 
adjustment while here, what they learned, 
and what happened when they returned 
home. 

The opening chapters describe the so- 
cial and cultural characteristics of the 
student’s homeland which helped to form 
his attitudes before his arrival, and warn 
about the differences in attitudes and 


adult leadership 
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outlook of students from different social 
and economic levels of living. 

Other chapters deal with adaptation to 
life here and student opinions and re- 
actions. The last chapter examines the 
changes the individual undergoes and 
the consequences to himself and his home 
culture on his return home. 

The newcomers are often somewhat 
disillusioned at the competitive attitude 
among graduate students and the pre- 
occupation with grades, the studies re- 
vealed. They like the informality in stu- 
dent- professor relationships and praise 
the foreign student advisers. They are 
disappointed to find that social life is 
confined largely to relations with other 
foreign students, however, rather than 
with American students, thus lessening 
the opportunity for cultural relationships. 

Among suggestions offered for future 
exchange programs with Mexico are: that 
those selected for specialized training 
should have already gone as far as pos- 
sible in Mexico before starting advanced 
work here, but that students coming for 
humanistic or business training might 
begin at the undergraduate level. 


WHY TEACH? By Louise Sharp. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York City. 1957. 
240 pp. $4.00. 


Asking the 


question illuminates the 
problem: 


Does anyone ask, “Why 
preach?”, “Why sell soap?” , “Why pilot 
a plane?” Having been asked, 12 0 mod- 
ern Americans, many of them well known 
and highly respecte -d, and such ancients 
as Lao Tse, Erasmus, and Goethe, have 
a go at the answer. The total impact of 
their statements is convincingly impres- 
sive. 

We have waited too long for such a 
book to be overly critical of its form 
or content. Other professions seem able 
to speak for themselves, and also to pro- 
vide a glamour of activity, setting, and 
tangible accomplishment which tempts 
and rewards the professional scribe. 
Teaching has lacked a literature of in- 
spiration and popular description, with 
which to appeal to the young and satisfy 
the curious. 

This book is a good beginning. 
Teachers may offer it unhe sitatingly to 
their friends, young or mature, who ask 
or may be encouraged to ask its title 
question. But a word of caution is in 
order. This is not an anthology to be 
dipped into here and there. Cover-to- 
cover reading is required; whether from 
back to front, conventionally, or both 
ways from the middle, is less significant 
than completeness. The contributions are 
ararnged alphabetically. Then the repeti- 
tive testimony and reiterated phraseology 
become an insistent drumbeat of convic- 
tion and challenge overriding the uneven- 
ness of insight and expression from con- 
tributor to contributor. 

Moving essays of testimony to gifted 
teachers by respected leaders, self-con- 
scious and hesitantly articulate _ state- 
ments of inspiration and faith by young 
and relatively unknown teachers, some- 
what self-righteously glib pronouncements 
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by more expe rienced professional edu- 
cators, ready-made paragraphs of com- 
mendation by public figures, sincerely 
thoughtful ev aluations by le aders of public 
opinion, all he 7 to round out the answer 
to “Why Teach?” 

This rhythm of respect and admiration 
should cause teachers to be proud of, 
prospective teachers to be eager for, and 
casual readers to be impressed with, the 
opportunity and honor that awaits partici- 
pants in this indispensable adventure. 


Wicmer V. Bet. 
Director of Adult Education 
Baltimore City Department of Education 


CAN AN ADULT CHANGE? By Robert L. 
Sutherland. The Hogg Foundation of 
Mental Health, University of Texas. 1957. 
27 pp. 25c. 

A subtly helpful pamphlet which may 
encourage an adult to take a new look 
at himself, recognize the warning signals 
of creeping rigidity, and attempt some 
new approaches. The author stresses 
motivation, a strong desire for learning, 
as the basic factor in effecting change 
and does not arouse expectations for 
great immediate results. He shows that 
one can change more easily if one acquires 
appropriate basic or generalized attitudes 
such as open- mindedne sss, a belief in the 
goodness of human nature, a faith in the 
future, and a confident relationship to 
whatever he defines as eternal. 


RESOURCES — A-V 


KID BROTHER. 16 mm. Black and white 
and sound. 27 minutes. Mental Health 
Film Board, 13 East 37th Street, New 
York. Purchase, $145 

Centered on the emotional problems of 
adolescents, the film shows the futility of 
attempting to solve problems by various 
forms of self-destruction. Useful to adults 
who work with youth. 


IMPACT. 16 mm. Black and white, sound. 
12 min. Educational Film Sales Dept., 
University of California Extension, Los 
Angeles 24. Purchase: $55; Rental $2.50. 
This film for driver instruction is the 
result of seven years of research and ex- 
perimentation on automobile collisions. 


SOMEONE WHO CARES. /6 mm. Black 
and white. 22 min. Audio Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Rental, $5.00. 


A film interpreting the role of the vol- 
unteer in mental hospitals. Shows how 
to set up a volunteer program and depicts 
benefits to volunteer and patient. 


MAN TO MAN. 16 mm. Black and 
white. Sound. “si min. Mental Health 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. coca $6.00. 


A documentary film produced by the 
ae il Health Film Board (and others ) 
which shows how sympathetic under- 
standing of the psychiatric aid helps to 
return hospit: il mental patients to health. 


NORTHLAND RECREATION 
LABORATORY 


For Leaders and Laymen Interested 
in Recreation 


America’s Oldest Continuing Recreation 
Laboratory, Founded 1934 


For Application and Further Information 


WRITE: 


Northland Recreation Laboratory 
3100 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


Inquire how you can earn $1,650 per 
month as a manager, with only $500 
invested. Write Humanics Institute, Box 
205, Urbana, Ili. 


Executive Growth 

Continued from page 205 

establishing better cooperation with 
the result we have better team ac- 
tion. Mr. Q listens more intently 
and tries to “thoroughly understand 
both the ‘pros and cons’ of prob- 
lems brought to liis attention. He 
does not make as many sné ap deci- 
sions as he has in the past.’ 

In retrospect, we feel that this 
program was indeed rich expe- 
rience for many of us, trainees and 
staff alike. More important, we 
think we can now say it was a 
meaningful experience in the sense 
that it has, at least in part, met ovr 
needs and expectations by resulting 
in some real changes in the work 
situation. 

The point of this experience 
seems to us to be that university 
programs can be tailored, in some 
degree, to meet the real needs of 
management; that the design of 
these programs can be made more 
meaningful in terms of trainees’ 
involvement and learning transfer: 
and, finally, .that some measure, 
however crude, can be taken of the 
end product. 

Possibly, this experience may help 
to build more effective educator- 
management teams by illustrating 
the results of previously little-tried 
techniques. From this experience 
we believe that the educator can 
learn from the trainer and_ the 
manager as surely as they can learn 
from him. If these burgeoning ex- 
ecutive development programs can 
be made a matter of joint explora- 
tion and evolvement, all parties can 
only be the richer. 
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Opportunities and Problems 
Posed for Adult Educators 


The intensified scientific and defense 
effort of the Federal Government offers 
adult educators both opportunities for 
increased service and difficult problems. 

Schools and colleges are already in- 
creasing their offerings to meet the grow- 
ing demand for classes in foreign lan- 
guages and basic mathematics. Many 
additional popular interpretative courses 
of the “What makes Sputnik stay up,” 
category are adding to the basic knowl- 
edge of the general public about science 
and scientific appreciations. 

The problem is that securing adequate 
funds for general educational purposes 
may be more difficult. In Washington, 
the Vice President and Congressional 
leaders have said that an increased de- 
fense effort will require the curtailment 
of many Federal grant programs. In 
his speech of November 13 President 
Eisenhower said, “. . . savings of the kind 
we need can come about only through 
cutting out or deferring entire categories 
ot activity.” 

On the other hand, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Folsom is said 
by the New York Times (Dec. 2) to con- 
sider both education and health high on 
the defense priority list. He holds that 
“Government programs in these fields, 
therefore, should not be sacrificed as ex- 
pendable “domestic programs’ because 
defense costs are going up.” The ex- 
pansion of the adult education facilities 
of the U.S. Office of Education and the 
appropriations for the Library Services 
Act are among the non-technical adult 
education appropriations to be decided by 
the Eighty-fifth Congress. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 


publication. higher royalty. national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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News of Associations 


Vivian Cazayoux, first president of the 

Adult Education Association of Louisiana, 
hen issued a report to the members on 
the action Mt under way for the 
first year of this newest of the state adult 
education associations. Three committees 
have been appointed and are at work: the 
membership committee, the conference 
committee and the newsletter committee. 

In addition, an activities survey’ com- 
mittee will conduct a survey of adult 
education activities in the state, through 
a questionnaire to be mailed to organiza- 
tions and agencies engaged in adult edu- 

cation. The study committee has been’ 

charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the educational needs of the adults 
in the state and making suggestions for 
a long-range program to meet these 
needs. 

The Southwest Regional Conference on 
Adult Education met on the Campus of 
Oklahoma State College at Stillwater 
December 8-10. Grace T. Stevenson, AEA 
president, represented the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. at the 
conference. 

The Oklahoma Adult Education Asso- 
ciation met in Oklahoma City on Janu- 
ary 7. C. Scott Fletcher, president of 
the Fund for Adult Education, was the 
featured speaker. 

The Adult Education Council of Cin- 
cinnati is serving as a clearing house for 
information about home discussion groups. 
The groups have been meeting regularly 
for more than two years. By means of 
postal cards distributed throughout the 
community, individuals are invited to 
write to the Adult Education Association 
for information about discussion groups 
best suited to their interests. 

The Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association will meet in Omaha, Nebr. 
on March 21 and 22. Howard Johnson, 
President of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, will be 
one of the speakers. 

The Adult Education Club of Greater 
Washington held a Christmas party for 
its members and their families on Decem- 
ber 20. Harry Detuiler of the George 
Washington University was in charge 
of plans for the party. 


Schools and Libraries 


National Library Week will be ob- 
served March 16-22. The theme of the 
week is “For a_ better-read, better-in- 
formed America.” National Library Week 
is co-sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the National Book Com- 
mittee. Information to guide program 
planners in building eal observances 
may be secured from National Library 
Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


W. E. Williams, state supervisor of 
the adult education program in Missis- 
sippi, has an article in the Mississippi 
Educational Advance for November, 
1957, which indicates that in Mississippi 
more Negro adults than white are en- 
rolled in adult education courses. The 
breakdown runs approximately: Negro 
70 per cent; white 30 per cent. As a 
result of the adult education program ap- 
proximately 6,000 elementary certificates 
and 3,000 high school diplom: is have been 
issued. At the present time 46 adult 
high school programs are being con- 
ducted in the state. 


Forrest ALTER, who for the last two 
years has represented AEA at the National 
Institute of Adult Education, London, has 
been named head of the art and music 
department of the Flint, Michigan, Pub- 
ic Library. Formerly librarian of the 
American Film Council in Evanston, and 
previously with the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Mr. Alter’s work in organizing a 
library of adult education materials in 
England is described in his article, “A 
London Center for Research in Adult 
Education,” which appeared in the Sum- 
mer 1957 issue of ApuLT EpucaTIon. Mr. 
Alter received his graduate library train- 
ing at Columbia University. 


For the Aging 


The Governor of Rhode Island recently 
invited the Special Staff on Aging of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to assist in the evaluation 
of Rhode Island’s program and services 
for the aging. Seventeen representatives 
of the Federal Government, headed by 
William C. Fitch, Director, Special Staff 
on Aging, met with community, volun- 
tary agency, and public agency repre- 
sentatives; Golden Age groups of elderly 
persons; and interested citizens. 


Health, housing, income maintenance, 
education and recreation came in for 
review. Milton C. Cummings, repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education, gave 
special attention to research and adult 
education. Henry Nugent, State rag 
of Adult Education in Rhode Island, 
co-operating in reviewing those programs 
and services appropriate to an expanded 
Rhode Island undertaking aimed at better 
meeting the health, education, housing, 
welfare and recreational needs of the 
83,000 aging persons in the state. 


Workers Education 


John D. Connors, director of education 
of the AFL-CIO, attended a meeting of 
experts on workers’ education held at the 
International Labor Organization head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
December 9-14, 1957. Eighteen experts 
were in attendance from Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America. Mr. Connors was 
the only representative from the United 
States. The group discussed practical 
problems of workers’ education, such as 
the scope and content of programs, and 
methods and techniques used. 


adult leadership 
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NAPSAE Conference 

Continued from page 216 

ing the problems of adult educa- 
tion be called at the earliest 
opportunity; and (2) that the Office 
of Education be strengthened and 
that highest priority be given to 
increasing the fact-finding and re- 
cording services, with the aim of 
supplying the nation with a con- 
tinuing flow of reliable and up-to- 
date information of conditions and 
trends in education beyond the 
high school. 

Thus the NAPSAE Conference 
participants felt that they had 
taken an analyzing and productive 
look at public school adult educa- 
tion in the United States today and 
had developed a set of criteria and 
sound goals and objectives which 
pointed their eyes in the right 
directions to secure a promising 
future for public school adult 
education. 


Training Young Adults 
Continued from page 208 

next presidential election. The 
world and events are not standing 
still for four years waiting for 1960. 
Some city elections are held in 
March, April, and May. Some states 
are conducting elections in 1958. 
Remember the time schedules of 
your own community. Remember 
that you're looking for the young 
leaders, and necessarily for a time 
when you can get some of them to- 
gether. Tailor the entire project to 
fit the situation in your home town. 

Today every newspaper pounds 
home to us the advances of science 
and technology, plus the need for 
men skilled in those fields. We learn 
that in the advance, science is leap- 
ing ahead of comparable social 
thought. The seriousness of the 
problem before us is posed by the 
picture of two members of the 
human family, each threatening to 
toss an H-bomb in the lap of the 
other at the hint of a wrong move. 
The use of the H-bomb is just one 
of the thousands of problems to be 
solved in governing 160 million 
democrats. 

With a growing demand for so- 
cial thinking, decision and action, 
why should we allow 48 per cent of 
the nation’s adults and their fam- 
ilies to ride dead weight? In a 
program of public affairs training 
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"In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
| have found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
highly satisfactory 
reference books."’ — 
DR. BERGEN EVANS. 


a Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS 


Average Price $1.50 


130 titles in a wide variety of subjects 


Available at all bookstores 


Write for list 


cP i iscer 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1874 


105 Fifth Avenue 


for young adult leaders, we have 
the opportunity to recruit a new 
segment of our population to our 
aid. We can use a little help in the 
responsible thought and action of 
our next quarter century. After that 
it will be up to today’s young adults 
and their youngsters. 

John Stuart Mill put it so simply, 
“Unlike a tree, democracy does not 
grow. while human beings sleep.” 


Better Interviewing 
Continued from page 212 
from this interview (or why do I 
look forward to this interview )?” 

Another tool to develop insight 
would be a review of your inter- 
views. Again, ask yourself ques- 
tions such as: “What topics did I 
discuss that were not appropriate?” 
“What topics didn’t I discuss that 
were appropriate?” “What were 
my feelings during the interview?” 

Still another valuable method of 
sharpening one’s insight is through 
the discussion of your interviews 
and your feelings about them with 
others who are competent to discuss 
these matters with you. Your super- 
visor, or other persons profession- 
ally trained in human relations and 
interviewing are available, and 
could be utilized for this. 

Finally, ask yourself what are 
your own values and how do these 
values affect your relationship with 
those who hold, or who represent, 
different values? For example, how 
would a value of “success” on the 
part of the supervisor affect the 
attitude towards an employee 
whose primary value was security, 
or perhaps education? Or, visualize 


New York 3, N. Y. 


re aids to 
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AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. B82 531 S. Plymouth Co. Chicago 5 


the difficulty of the non-profes- 
sional “do-gooder” who serves as 
a volunteer in a settlement house, 
and who places a high value on 
proper language and behavior. It 
should be easy to see the effect of 
these values upon any discussions 
that such a person might have with 
a child from an under-privileged 
home, or for that matter, with his 
parents, unless the interviewer is . 
consciously aware of this factor. 

We have reviewed some of the 
pitfalls in interviewing, and some 
of the many factors that affect the 
interviewing relationship. No brief 
article can do justice to this sub- 
ject, nor can interviewing ever be 
learned from the printed page. Ac- 
quiring this skill requires a com- 
bination of the conscious use of the 
many factors that enter into inter- 
personal relationships, and _ the 
application of these concepts in 
actual practice. 

Interviewing is an ever-develop- 
ing skill; no interviewer is perfect, 
and few interviews cannot be im- 
proved upon. Only by the con- 
tinuous utilization of the concepts 
of empathy and insight, coupled 
with recognition of the field struc- 
ture within which the interview 
takes place, can supervisors acquire 
competence in this most important 
human relationship skill. 
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Now Ready ... Order on the Handy Coupon Below 


3 New Leadership Pamphlets! 


NO. 13 EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How to choose, and use, the tools that will interpret 
your programs and activities to the public; how to 
apply the creative approach; how to keep your lines 
of communication with your public open and function- 
ing are just three of the topics covered in this 48-page 
booklet. A useful guide for volunteer workers, and for 
leaders of group projects. It explains how to make use 
of all the various media in establishing a well-rounded 
public relations program. 


NO. 14 BETTER BOARDS AND 
COMMITTEES 


This manual outlines ways to improve organizational 
leadership and discusses new theories regarding the 
roles of boards and committees. It provides guides and 
check-lists for better functioning of the two groups, at 
the same time emphasizing those factors relating to 
the human element in organizational life. 


NO. 15 STREAMLINING 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


An up-to-date and timely guide that is designed to show 
that Rules of Order can help people work together 
more productively, if not interpreted too rigidly. The 
role of the chairman is described and the basic prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law explained. The seven car- 
dinal sins and the seven cardinal virtues of parlia- 
mentary practice are described. 


LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET PRICES 
Cash Orders Only 


One pamphlet 60c 
2 pamphlets - $1.00 
3 to 24 pamphlets, each. 40c 
25 to 99 pamphlets, each.. 35c 
100 to 499 pamphlets, each 30c 
500 to 999 pamphlets, each. 25¢ 


Special to AEA Members 


One pamphlet ...... 50c Any three pamphlets $1.00 


Bringing the total for the series to 15 pamphlets. 
ideas for promotion; suggestions for publicizing 
your activities; new aids for meetings; and helps 


for effective committee work and better programs. 


SES ee,; 


USE THIS COUPON 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the pamphlets in the quantity 
indicated below, for which | enclose $ 
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No. 15 Streamlining Parliamentary 
Procedure... 


Name_ gee 
Blanca Print 


Street 


2 a eo Zone_____ State__ 
|_| AEA Member |] Non-Member 
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